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CAPTAIN THOMAS WILLIAM BLOUNT AND HIS 
MEMOIRS 


Lots Foster BLount 
fi 


“Captain Blount, if you please.” 

And captain he was by actual rank and achievement in the 
regular Army of the Confederacy. Such was his pride in his title 
that he never allowed himself to be called colonel or general. No 
title by local courtesy for him! He would laughingly remark that 
he was the lowest ranking Confederate veteran at their annual 
meetings. All the others were now generals or colonels, at least. 
It was his belief, and his proud boast, that he was the first 
“Texian” to enter the service of the Confederacy. His life was 
active, colorful and romantic. While delighting his hearers he 
thoroughly enjoyed recounting his recollections of the men and 
events of Texas in the early days of the Republic and State, but 
recalling his experiences in the Army of the Confederacy pleased 
him more. 

Captain Blount had the charming and courtly manners of a 
gentleman of the Old South. He was witty and a brilliant con- 
versationalist, quick at repartee until his hearing failed him only 
shortly before his death. Although he enjoyed recalling the old 
days, he retained his interest in the present, and even to the day 
of his death, asked of the happenings of his country and of 
Europe. Nor did his wit and humor desert him. In his last 
illness he could joke. He was a close friend of the Reverend Mr. 
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George L. Crocket. He remarked to Mr. Crocket that while he 
did not want him to die that he would like to have his company 
to Heaven’s gate. He would knock on the gate, and when St. 
Peter asked who was there he would reply that it was two gentle- 
men from San Augustine. He felt sure that when St. Peter saw 
what good company he kept, he would not hesitate to let him in. 

Thomas William Blount was the oldest son of Stephen William 
Blount, a signer of the Declaration of the Independence of Texas 
and an aide-de-camp of General Sam Houston, and of Mary 
Landon Blount. Stephen and Mary Blount had returned to the 
United States on a visit, and Thomas William was born in Alabama 
not far from the old home in Georgia of his father. He was named 
for two of his father’s brothers. When the young couple and 
their baby returned to Texas they made their home in San 
Augustine in a house of classic beauty newly finished for them 
by an architect named Sweet. Young William and his brothers 
and sisters were brought up in the town of San Augustine by 
parents of means. San Augustine was then a place of importance 
in East Texas, and as Captain Blount enjoyed quoting, “the center 
of the surrounding country.” 

The mother of William Blount (he was usually called William 
in the family) was a woman of great refinement, of some scholarly 
attainment, and a strong character much loved in her family and 
much admired in her community. Her wit and society were en- 
joyed and admired by all the prominent men of Texas whom 
Stephen W. Blount delighted to entertain in his home. 

Although the family lived in town, they owned a plantation 
east of San Augustine on Patroon Creek which was the “Prettiest 
place in San Augustine County until 1860.” There was a house 
at the plantation for the overseer. Stephen W. Blount kept a 
room and bed there for his own use on his visits to the plantation. 
The lawn before the house was planted in magnolias, wild peach 
trees, and English boxwood that had been brought from the home 
place in Georgia. The plantation has gone back to forest now. 
The levees are broken up, and the ditches have grown up in 
willows. It is desolate looking. “The emancipation of slaves 
was a terrible blow to southern civilization,” Captain Blount said in 
his description of the place. 

Captain Blount was a member of Governor Throckmorton’s 
“Bloody Eleventh” Texas Legislature which was composed almost 
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entirely of former officers of the Confederate Army. After one 
term he returned to private life on his farm. 

His plantation was on the King’s Highway about four miles 
west of San Augustine. There he enjoyed extending hospitality 
to his friends. On one memorable occasion Dabney White stopped 
there for the night, and the two men so enjoyed each other’s com- 
pany, conversation, and philosophy that Mr. White remained as 
Captain Blount’s guest for some six months. 

I knew Captain Blount during the last twelve years of his life, 
and always thoroughly enjoyed his conversation. One summer 
day in 1929 he called on me, and told me that he wanted me to 
type his experiences as he related them to me because his hands 
had become so crippled with arthritis that it was difficult for him 
to write easily or legibly. He wished to preserve for his family, 
and especially for his grandson, Franklyn Blount, an account of 
his life. So for a short time each day for several days that summer 
he recounted to me his memoirs while I typed them in his own 
words and phrasing as nearly as I was able. Sometimes I became 
so interested in what he was saying that I forgot to keep up with 
him, and had to ask him to repeat the anecdote in order to write 
it down. 


SOME OF MY EXPERIENCES IN THE CIVIL WAR 
II 


As RELATED By Capt. T. W. Blount, SEPTEMBER 3-5, 1929 

I was born at Shelby Springs, Alabama, October 27th, 1839. 
My parents brought me to Texas when I was a few weeks old, and 
I was brought up in San Augustine. I went to the high school 
until I was fourteen years old, and then to Kentucky Military Insti- 
tute where I was graduated in my eighteenth year. On my return 
home my ideas and activities were similar to those of other youths 
whose fathers were comfortably-fixed farmers. I spent much time 
hunting and fishing. At the age of nineteen I took a course in 
literature. In my twentieth year I read law. The State seceded 
then,’ and I went to the temporary capital of Montgomery, Ala- 
bama, in March, 1861, and spent three weeks at the Exchange 
Hotel where I became acquainted with a great number of the 
notable men of the South who had gathered them—some as repre- 


*Texas seceded in February, 1861. 
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sentatives, some as seekers of appointments of the newly organized 
government—the most distinguished of whom were Alexander H. 
Stephens and Robert Toombs of Georgia. While there at the hotel 
I witnessed all of the elements that I had read of describing the 
French Revolution of 1792, 93 and 94 except the bloodshed. It 
was decidedly the most exciting and interesting time of my life. 

Having become tired of waiting for my congressman, Colonel 
Sexton, to assist me in getting an appointment as a lieutenant in 
the Army of the Confederate States, I requested Judge John H. 
Reagan, post-master general, to introduce me to President Davis 
which he took great pleasure in doing and also, in recommending 
me. This was in the latter part of March, 1861. Judge Reagan 
requested me to wait until the next day at nine o’clock when the 
president would be alone in his private room. When I was intro- 
duced to the president I remarked to him that I brought no letters 
of recommendation, but I showed him my diploma of graduation 
from Kentucky Military Institute. He looked at it and recognized 
Colonel Morgan’s signature, Colonel Morgan having been his class- 
mate at West Point. He unhesitatingly remarked that I should 
have the appointment, and I gave him my card. 

About two weeks later I received orders to report to General 
Bragg at Pensacola, Florida. I was ordered to report first thing 
to the quarter-master’s department. Some time in May, 1861, 
early in my military career and just before I was relieved at my 
own request from duty in the quarter-master’s department, General 
Bragg ordered me with a detail of five men, heavily armed, to go by 
train from Pensacola to Montgomery, Alabama. There I received 
from the Treasurer of the Confederate States two and one half 
million dollars, five boxes in specie and two boxes in bank bills, the 
first payment of the soldiers of Bragg’s division stationed at Pen- 
sacola and the navy yard. I had a private car for myself and 
funds and the five guards. Which duty I performed and delivered 
them to the paymaster. It was a responsibility that I told General 
Bragg I hoped he would never place upon me again. That is the 
kind of faith he had in me. 

He sent me one night with orders—I had to ride nine miles to 
Pensacola, Florida—to the First Georgia Regiment, the Fifth Ala- 
bama Regiment, the First Florida Regiment and Drew’s Battalion 
to entrain immediately for Virginia. Colonel Drew was killed in 
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a few weeks time,* and in the next two years nearly every one of 
those fellows was killed. That was like sending lambs to the 
slaughter, wasn’t it? 

After being in the quarter-master’s department at Pensacola 
for about four weeks, I requested a transfer. I was then ordered 
to report to General A. H. Gladden acting as aide-de-camp and 
instructing men in artillery practice and the general duties of the 
inspector general’s department. 

I carried the first order at the bombardment of Pensacola in 
November, 1861. I was out reviewing a regiment of Jews from 
Georgia when I heard the cannon. I was on General Gladden’s 
staff at that time. Ten days before I had mounted a ten inch 
gun on the Gulf of Mexico between Fort McRee and Fort Pickens. 
I rode up to General Bragg and suggested the propriety of Lieu- 
tenant Felix Roberts being put in command of the battery below 
Fort McRee. 

General Bragg said, “Roberts, go take command of the battery.” 

Then he said, “Mr. Blount, go take command of Captain Posey’s 
battery.” 

This battery consisted of six ten inch guns. 

Roberts rode down and got ordnance. Cinders fell on the 
haunches of his horse. 

I remarked to Captain Posey, “‘Captain Posey, I’m ordered by 
General Bragg to take command of your battery.” 

“Glad of it,” he said, “I know nothing about it.” 

I had been ordered to use five pounds of powder and fuse 
eighteen inches long. I took pointing sticks and spirit level. I 
sighted Fort Pickens. By this time three hundred guns were 
firing on Fort Pickens. The first shell from my gun hit the 
parapet of Fort Pickens. 

General Bragg said, “Mr. Blount, you have done the enemy 

more harm than six hundred men put together.” 
’ At another time I was complimented by General Bragg. Felix 
Roberts and I had refused to take a drink. General Bragg called 
us two gallant young officers and remarked that he was glad we 
were sober. 

About the first of January, 1862, the army evacuated Pensacola 

*Colonel Charlie Drew. I am unable to identify Colonel Drew, or to 


verify this statement in the Official Records of the Union and Oonfed- 
erate Armies. 
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and went to Corinth,* and from then until the first of April I was 
on engineering duty supervising the building of the defenses of 
Mobile Bay and also a small fort at the site of the old Fort 
Stoddard at the junction of the Alabama and Tombigbee rivers. 

About the first of April I reported to General Bragg at Corinth. 
He assigned me to duty of meeting and directing to their positions 
the different regiments that were assembling until the third when 
I was ordered to act as Chief of Ordnance pro tem. 

The fourth day of April General Albert Sidney Johnston and 
General Beauregard having arrived, and all of the available forces 
being concentrated at Corinth, a council of war was called by 
General Albert Sidney Johnston. It was assembled at the Tishi- 
mingo Hotel. As chief clerk of the department I had the report 
of everything contained in the department that had not been issued 
to the troops. Immediately upon the assembling of the court I 
was summonsed before the council of war. I appeared and was 
admitted into the council room. I immediately went to General 
Rawlins and handed him the report of the ordnance and was in 
the act of leaving the room when General Bragg told me to be 
seated. I seated myself and looked at the council. General 
Johnston sat at the head of the table. To his right sat General 
Rawlins, his adjutant general. Next on the right was seated 
General P. T. G. Beauregard and his adjutant general, . . . 
(whose name Captain Blount could not recall). Opposite General 
Beauregard was General Leonidas Polk and his adjutant general, 
General Richmond. Next sat General Bragg and his adjutant 
general, General Villepigue. From time immemorial it has been 
a custom at councils of war that the junior officer, who in this case 
was General Braxton Bragg, should submit his plan of battle. 
General Bragg having concentrated the army, organized it, and 
formed the line of battle, and having made reconnoissance of the 
positions of the enemy, submitted his plan. General Albert Sidney 
Johnston, the presiding officer, then asked General Leonidas Polk 
if he had any objections to make or changes to suggest. General 
Polk said that he had no changes to make and no objections. He 
concurred with General Bragg. The same questions were sub- 


6o° 


*Brig. Gen. Gladden was relieved from duty with the Army of Pensa- 
cola and ordered to report to Brig. Gen. J. M. Withers, commanding the 
Army of Mobile, for duty, Jan. 27, 1862, and General Bragg was ordered 
tag to aid Johnston, Feb. 18, 1862. Official Records, I, 6, pp. 816, 
827, 894, 
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mitted to General Beauregard. He likewise concurred with Gen- 
eral Bragg. 

General Johnston then in person remarked to the council, 
“Gentlemen, the battle will be fought upon General Bragg’s plan.” 

This was the morning of the fourth of April. The attack upon 
the enemy was to be the fifth day of April. General Johnston 
received a dispatch during the day that thirty-six hundred Louis- 
ianians would reach there the sixth. He deferred the attack one 
day. That same day Grant got fifteen thousand reinforcements. 
This will do justice to General Bragg. He was next to Lee the 
greatest general on the continent. 

The evening of the fifth I was ordered to report to General 
Villepigue. We entrained and spent the night at Memphis. I was 
informed by General Villepigue that I was to serve on his staff as 
an officer of artillery. General Villepigue had paid me a great 
compliment. He had said that he wanted me for his chief of 
artillery. It is the ethics of the army that orders from above 
come through subordinates down to the man entitled to it. 

General Bragg had been very kind to me. His mother was a 
Blount. I had shown him my diploma. Colonel Morgan, who 
signed my diploma at Kentucky Military Institute, had been his 
classmate. Colonel Morgan was under a cloud. He had run away 
with another man’s wife. 

On the sixth we reached Fort Pillow. While acting as a staff 
officer I was also requested to command the battery next to the 
enemy, the northern battery. General Villepigue gave me the 
post or honor. During the whole charge from the morning of the 
fifth up to about the twenty-sixth of May there was a constant 
bombardment of the fortifications of Fort Pillow by the enemy’s 
mortars which were situated in a bend of the river about two 
miles northeast of Fort Pillow. The enemy made no effort to 
pass our fortifications until about the twentieth when they were 
repulsed with two shots from my battery which disabled one of 
their boats, and the others retired north. 

About the twenty ninth of May General Beauregard (in com- 
mand since the death of General Johnston*) ordered General 
Villepigue to abandon Fort Pillow, and repair with his division to 
Grenada, Mississippi below Memphis. I was left with twenty 


‘Johnston was killed at the Battle of Shiloh, April 6, 1862. 
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men and a steamboat at my command with orders to destroy all 
the guns, to burn all the quarters, and then to embark on the boat 
for Memphis to place my twenty men in command of the orderly 
sergeant and send them down to Vicksburg which I did. I spent 
the night at the residence of Dr. Scott in Memphis and the next 
morning in company of some ladies went down and saw the enemy’s 
boats. Colonel Montgomery asked me to take command of one 
of the boats. I told him I was not a naval man. After the de- 
struction of the fleet I boarded the last train, and joined General 
Villepigue at Grenada, Mississippi. 

I had a disagreement with one of the officers on General Ville- 
pigue’s staff, a man named Simpson. He insulted me at table in 
the presence of General Villepigue. I took two revolvers and said 
we would shoot it out. But no! He refused to fight a duel with 
pistols, and I called him a low-down, dastardly coward. I called 
him everything. He ran like a baby and told General Villepigue 
about it. General Villepigue called me to him and asked if I had 
said it. I told him I had, and that I did not want to serve on the 
same staff with the fellow. I regretted that last remark, but at the 
same time if I had stayed, I would have had him removed because 
I had declined an appointment on General Bragg’s staff out of 
gratitude to General Villepigue. General Villepigue relieved me 
from duty. 

Later General Villepigue said he wanted Blount back. He said 
that he could rely on me. Simpson was a dog. He went to New 
Orleans and turned Republican. They made him a justice of 
peace. In a dispute between a white man, La Blanc, and some 
negroes he decided in favor of the negroes. La Blane shot and 
killed him. 

I reported to General Van Dorn.’ He assigned me to duty as 
assistant officer of exchange of prisoners. I received the prisoners 
at Vicksburg by flag of truce and delivered the Federals at Vicks- 
burg through flag of truce. I was then ordered by General Van 
Dorn to repair to Camp Moore and inspect the muster roll for the 
pay of the troops there; also to muster Colonel James Wingfield’s® 


“Van Dorn was to clear the troops of Rosecrans and Grant out of 
Mississippi and Tennessee and regain control of the great river.” D. S. 
Mussey, The United States of America, I, 571. 

*I do not find any mention of a Colonel Wingfield, but a Captain J. H. 
Wingfield is mentioned as wounded in Colonel H. W. Allen’s report of 
the Battle of Corinth, April 10, 1862. Official Records, I, 15, p. 489. 
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Legion in the service. This being about the first of August. While 
there General John C. Breckinridge’ with three brigades of Con- 
federate soldiers arrived on the expedition that culminated in the 
Battle of Baton Rouge. General Allen® being placed in command 
of a brigade requested General Breckinridge to furnish him a 
competent officer to act as inspector general on his staff. The 
position was offered to me by General Breckinridge. I accepted it 
and reported to General Allen. 

At General Allen’s request along the line of march for two days 
I commanded Captain Dickinson’s company. Captain Dickinson 
being a doctor was assigned to duty with the surgeons in the army. 
When we formed the line of battle the first lieutenant of the com- 
pany claimed the privilege of commanding it. I relinquished the 
command and reported to General Allen as aide-de-camp on the 
field. Right at this time was the most trying moment of my 
career. There was a dead silence reigning in our front. No evi- 
dence of life. A dense forest was in front of us. When General 
Allen ordered me to ride out and find the enemy I suggested that 
a company of skirmishers be deployed and develop the enemy. He 
remarked that it was better to have one man killed than a dozen. 
I rode out and took the fire of the pickets of the skirmish line and 
found the enemy; then escaped back to the line and gave him the 
benefit of what I saw of the position of the enemy. They shot my 
hat off. If I had been that much taller (he measured off about 
half an inch on his finger), I would not have been here. 

After two hours heavy fighting the enemy were driven back and I 
was ordered to go to General Breckinridge and say to him that the 
enemy in our front was driven back, and ask for further orders. 
General Breckinridge instructed me to tell General Allen to take a 
Federal battery that had caused a great destruction of men and 
horses by an explosion of a caisson of the Kentucky battery. I 
delivered the order. General Allen at the head of his brigade 
charged the battery, and when he was in fifteen steps of the battery 
his horse was killed, and both of his legs were broken.® We only 

"Breckinridge left Vicksburg, July 27, and arrived at Camp Moore, 
July 28. Official Records, I, 15, p. 76. 

*Col. H. W. Allen commanded a regiment at the Battle of Corinth. 
Official Records, I, 15, p. 489. 


*Thos. W. Cahill, Colonel Ninth Connecticut Volunteers, reports Col- 
onel Allen killed and states that William Blount, Captain of artillery, 
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held the battery for a moment when re-enforcements of the enemy 
drove us back in great disorder. I was the only mounted: man 
left in the brigade. I rode down mong the retreating men and 
stopped the color bearer of the Fourth Louisiana and formed 
the brigade on the colors and called Colonel Hunter, the rank- 
ing officer, to take command. 

Colonel Hunter was raised in Baton Rouge and knew every 
path from his boyhood. I asked him if he knew the location 
of Captain Semmes’s battery. He told me he knew exactly where 
it was. I went to the place; ’twas in forest growth; and to my 
astonishment I found the whole army had retired. General 
Griffin of the Mississippi Brigade had been severely wounded. 
General Clark of the Alabama Brigade had been severely 
wounded, and they had retired for half a mile. I rode to the 
place as directed by Colonel Hunter, and I was captured there 
myself.*° 

I was placed upon the gunboat Essex in the Mississippi River. 
Just previous to being placed upon the boat I had fainted, and 
after some cold water was dashed in my face, I was given a 
drink of strong whiskey. When I arrived on the deck of the 


from Texas, says Lovell is not present. Official Records, I, 15, pp. 54 
and 78. 

“At this point, Colonel Allen, commanding the brigade, while press- 
ing forward with the colors in his hand, had both legs shattered, and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Boyd received a severe wound. This produced con- 
fusion, and the enemy at the same moment throwing forward a strong 
re-enforcement the brigade was forced back in some disorder. It was 
rallied by the efforts of Colonel Breaux, Lieutenant-Colonel Hunter, and 
other officers, and, although it did not further participate in the assault, 
it maintained its position under fire from the gunboats and land bat- 
teries of the enemy.”—Report of Maj. Gen. John C. Breckinridge, C. S. 
Army, commanding expedition, of engagement at Baton Rouge and occu- 
pation of Port Hudson. I[bid., p. 78. 


“Captain Blount, brigade inspector of Second Brigade, rendered gal- 
lant service in the field. It is believed he has fallen, as nothing has 
been heard of him since.”—In report of Maj. Gen. John C. Breckinridge, 
Ibid., pp. 76-82. 

“Captain Blount was assigned to duty as inspector of the brigade. 
During the journey from Camp Moore he lost his horse and had been 
relieved from duty as inspector by the commanding general. He, how- 
ever, secured a horse, and in the thickest of the fight reported himself 
for duty to me. I gave him from time to time several orders to exe- 
cute, which he did in a very prompt and gallant manner. I see he is 
reported a prisoner in New Orleans. This is a mystery to me.”—In 
report of Colonel H. W. Allen, Fourth Louisiana Infantry, commanding 
Second Brigade, in Jbid., pp. 100-101. 
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gunboat its commander, Commodore Porter, with about four 
commissioned officers standing near him cursed me as a damn 
rebel. I was silent. He then inquired of me who commanded 
the rebels. I answered him that General John C. Breckinridge 
commanded the Confederate force. He remarked that he had 
once known Breckinridge when Breckinridge was a gentleman. 
I suppose I was feeling my whiskey, and enraged at his curs- 
ing me while a prisoner, I remarked to him that General Breck- 
inridge had never known him when he was a gentleman. It 
created a great laugh among the officers and enraged the old 
commodore. He then ordered me down below to be locked up 
in a small space below the water’s edge. This was the hottest 
place I was ever in. It was the fifth day of August. After the 
expiration of about three hours I was transferred to a transport 
and taken to New Orleans to General Butler’s office in the cus- 
tom house. General Butler treated me with distinct courtesy, 
extended to me the parole of the city, and in two weeks I was 
exchanged for Captain Thornton who was a prisoner at Camp 
Moore.’* 

I returned to Jackson, Mississippi. In the meantime the 
battle of Corinth had been fought.** Pemberton took command 
of the department, and as I desired to get back in General 
Bragg’s immediate command, I prevailed upon General Pember- 
ton as a personal favor for orders to report to General Bragg. 
I took the train for Shelbyville, Tennessee. When I reached 
there General Joseph E. Johnston had assumed command, and 
ordered me back to Pemberton. I requested and obtained a 
leave of absence of two weeks, and returned home to Texas. I 
returned and reported to General Gardner who succeeded to the 
command on General Villepigue’s death.** There being no place 
on the staff for me, I was assigned to duty as ordnance officer 
for Miles’s Brigade, Colonel William R. Miles. I accepted the 
duty and acted as his aide-de-camp on the field during the seige 

uW. D. Porter, Commanding Division of Western Flotilla below Vicks- 
burg. U.S. Gunboat Essex. Jbid., pp. 537, 567. 

“Ibid., II, 4, pp. 522-523. 

Battle of Corinth, Oct. 3 and 4, 1862. 


“Gen. Villepigue was reported mortally ill on Nov. 9, 1862, and 
Maj. Gen. Frank Gardner arrived at Port Hudson and assumed com- 
mand, Dec. 28, 1862. Official Records, I, 15, pp. 859, 913. 
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of Port Hudson which constituted forty-seven days of bombard- 
ments and four assaults. I carried every order that Miles gave 
along the firing line during the entire time. The surrender of 
Port Hudson was at nine o’clock the ninth day of July which 
terminated my military service in 1863. 

The proudest moment of my life during that siege was the 
remark of some private soldier, “There goes the gallant little 
soldier that took our colors and rallied us at Baton Rouge.” 

My prison experience was very momentous. Lating old rotten 
beans and rancid bacon and not sleeping under enough cover 
was pretty bad. I was kept at Johnson Island in prison until 
about the first of February, and was in company with a detach- 
ment of prisoners started to Monroe to be exchanged, but when 
we reached Fortress Monroe the news was communicated that 
Richmond had fallen. We were then landed at a prison on the 
Atlantic shore. We had been in prison there but a very few 
days when the startling news came that President Lincoln was 
assassinated by John Wilkes Booth. That intelligence cast a 
deep gloom upon both Confederates and Federals. 

Two or three days after the assassination Captain Hinds of 
Morgan’s Command of Kentucky Cavalry told me that Lincoln 
was murdered by Wilkes Booth because Booth’s particular friend, 
Captain Bell of Maryland, was allowed to be hung as a con- 
demned spy in New York City. Booth previously had sought 
an interview with the president. On bended knee he pled for 
the commutation of the sentence. Mr. Lincoln promised to save 
Bell’s life. He broke his promise. That was told me four days 
after Lincoln was killed. Fifty years later 1 read the same thing 
in the newspapers. 

When we were in prison we looked for exchange every day, 
but I couldn’t get an exchange because the government had me 
marked. We were transferred from the prison at Fort McHenry 
and from Fort McHenry to Fort Delaware. I was paroled after 
the collapse of the South and at the end of the war, June 12th, 
1865. I had a very pleasant time through the kindness of friends 
staying one week in Philadelphia and then traveling home by 
rail to Cairo, from Cairo to New Orleans, and from New Orleans 
home. I arrived at home in San Augustine July 4th, 1865. 
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My imprisonment caused a nervous breakdown from which I 
never entirely recovered until 1874. In the meantime I had 
resumed my studies of law and literature, but on the advice of 
physicians, I abandoned the profession of law to live on the 
farm in the open air, and since that time I have been a plain 
farmer. 
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The HARRIET LANE as a Revenue Cutter 
Note the Revenue flag, with sixteen vertical stripes 
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THE “HARRIET LANE”* 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER Davip P. Marvin, U. 8S. Coast GuaArp, 
RETIRED 


Before giving new material about the Harriet Lane 1 should 
recapitulate what has already been stated to the Historical Associa- 
tion by Tucker in the April, 1918, QuaRTERLY, and by Trexler in 
the October, 1931, issue: 

The United States Steamer Harriet Lane was the most im- 
pressive of a little fleet of Federal vessels which in October, 1862, 
seized the harbor of Galveston, after having blockaded it for some 
time; the city lay under the guns of the ships—the Westfield, 
Owasco, Harriet Lane, Clifton and Sachem. About 300 Massa- 





The “Lines” of the HARRIET LANE 


chusetts infantrymen, of the 42nd Volunteers, made an insufficient 
garrison, being not numerous enough to patrol the city at night 
in the face of a greater force of Confederates. Several supply 
ships lay in the harbor. 

Major General J. Bankhead Magruder, C. S. A., had determined 
to drive the Federals from Galveston. With artillery, his forces 
marched from Houston, and a Confederate fleet of cottonclad river 
boats was to attack simultaneously with the land forces, at mid- 
night on New Year’s Eve, 1862. Magruder fired the first gun, 
the signal for the attack, himself. The Confederate ships Bayou 
City and Neptune rammed and boarded the Harriet Lane, smashing 
her vulnerable side wheel, and clearing her decks with a heavy and 

*Read at the Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the Texas State His- 


torical Association, Garrison Hall, University of Texas, Austin. May 4, 
1935. 
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accurate fire of shotguns and rifles of many sharpshooters behind 
the cotton bales. 

Lieutenant Commander Wainwright of the Lane, and his execu- 
tive, Lieutenant Edward Lea, and two men, were killed, and one 
officer and eleven men were wounded on the ship. The Neptune 
was sunk, either by a cannon ball or by the shock of collision. 
The Westfield, carrying the Federal commodore, got aground and 
was blown up, by mischance killing Commodore Renshaw and his 
officers. The other Federal gunboats retreated from the harbor 
and the blockade, but the alert Confederates captured the supply 
ships and the Federal infantry. The victory was complete. It 
was the greatest setback which had been administered to the Fed- 
eral forces at sea, and was accomplished by about three thousand 
local troops—partly cavalry, together with four river steamers. 

* * * * * * * * * * 


The chief floating prize of the victory was the Harriet Lane, a 
handsome and nearly-new vessel. She was the first successful 
steamer of the U. S. Revenue Cutter Service, still clinging since 
1790 to graceful topsail schooners except at the chief seaport. 
Congress had appropriated $150,000, in 1857, for the new ship, 
inviting designs from the shipbuilders of the country. Over a 
dozen competed, and the contract was awarded to William H. Webb, 
of New York, for a wooden steamer of 670 tons, 180 feet long, 30 
feet beam, 12 feet, 6 inches depth, propelled by two inclined 
engines and side wheels, with the handsome sail rig of a brigantine. 
She at first carried a long 32-pounder, four Dahlgren 24-pounder 
howitzers, and a 12-pounder boat howitzer. Her name was that 
of the beautiful niece of President James Buchanan, who, being 
unmarried, asked Miss Harriet Lane to do the honors of the White 
House as First Lady. Captain John Faunce of the U. 8. Revenue 
Marine was the first commanding officer of the new ship, watched 
her launching on November 19, and took command November 30, 
1857. The ship’s first duty was in the suppression of the slave 
trade, and her first prize the slaver Wanderer. 

In 1858 the Lane was a most efficient member of a naval expedi- 
tion to Paraguay, to make a demonstration because of some inter- 
ference with American trade; Captain Faunce and the ship were 
highly praised for work there. They returned to chasing slavers 
until 1860, when a royal Japanese delegation was entertained on 
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board. The distinguished Orientals, in their gorgeous robes, 
walked about the quarterdeck, much diverted by the surprising 
physical properties of pieces of rubber, which they had never before 
seen. In the same year the young Prince of Wales, later Edward 
VII, came aboard with a party. As the prince escorted Miss 
Harriet Lane, the strip of crimson carpet laid down the wharf to 
the ship was found to be too narrow for both, and he insisted on 
her walking on the carpet, while he went alongside on the planking. 

Later the Lane conveyed the prince up the Hudson River from 
New York, and much dining and wining took place ashore and 
aboard. Captain Faunce, a bearded, severe, bluff seaman, enter- 
tained his guest in a way which won the heart of the prince, 
though it is told that the captain objected to smoking, and the 
heir to the throne of England was debarred from lighting his cigar 
in the cabin of the Harriet Lane. A recent biographer has told 
that Queen Victoria was similarly strict about tobacco; perhaps the 
prince felt at home! 

With the first rumblings of the War between the States, it was 
determined to send a force to the relief of Fort Sumter, at Charles- 
ton, S. C., and the Harriet Lane was in the expedition. The ships 
were separated in a gale, and the Lane arrived a day earlier than 
the rest. The pilot boat Palmetto carried ashore the news of the 
arrival, and it seems likely that the first gun fired on Fort Sumter 
was provoked by the presence of the Lane; it was the first gun 
of the great war. 

Lying at the rendezvous off the bar, Captain Faunce observed a 
steamer approaching, and as she had no colors flying, the Lane 
fired a 32-pound shot from the bow gun, as an order to halt. This 
shot, at 11:20 a. m., April 12, 1861, was the first of the conflict to 
be fired from the deck of a Federal vessel. 

The stranger proved to be a merchant steamer from New York, 
the Nashville, with passengers and freight, and was allowed to pro- 
ceed to Charleston; she was later taken over by the Confederate 
government, used as a cruiser, then as a ram, and was lost in battle. 

The relieving force was unable to help Fort Sumter; the Lane 
made one attempt and was driven back. After the evacuation the 
expedition returned to New York. The Lane later convoyed the 
frigate Constitution, still afloat as a museum piece, from Annapolis 
to New York, arriving April 25, 1861. 

The Zane took part in the bombardment of the forts at Hatteras 
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Inlet on August 28 and 29, 1861; Major General Ben Butler from 
her deck directed the landing of troops. She was ordered to cross 
the bar and get close to the beach; Captain Faunce knew the depth 
of water, and protested, but was ordered in. The ship struck, and 
was nearly lost in the breakers, and had to jettison the guns which 
had outranged those of the forts. Her boats, coal, water and 
ammunition were also thrown overboard to lighten her, and after 
forty-eight hours she washed into deeper water, strained and 
leaking. Captain Faunce took her to Hampton Roads, and then 
to New York, where she was turned over to a naval complement, 
September 7, 1861. She ceased to be a revenue cutter. 

On a passage from Washington to Key West, under the com- 
mand of Lieutenant Commander J. Wainwright, U. 8. N., a Con- 
federate battery at Cockpit Point hit her with a rifled shell, cutting 
in two the rim of the port wheel, and destroying the wheelhouse. 
The vulnerable side wheels were to get her into trouble later on. 

The Lane was the flagship of a fleet of mortar schooners in the 
attack on the forts protecting New Orleans, and the surrender of 
those forts was arranged in her cabin, where the Prince of Wales 
had been kept from smoking. The first two men killed in the 
battle had been on the Lane. She later was at the capture of 
Pensacola, and towed two mortar schooners to assist in the bom- 
bardment of Vicksburg. 

The taking of Galveston, first by the Federal fleet, and then by 
the Confederate force under General Magruder, has been told you 
by others. 

The Lane was repaired, General Magruder naturally thinking 
that she could be used as a war vessel. Legal difficulties at first 
prevented, until she was condemned in court as a prize; a crew 
was kept on board, but the care needed for the preservation 
of any ship was lacking. The white decks and _ polished 
brass and mahogany, and the trig spars, rapidly deteri- 
orated. She was lightened, and taken to Houston. Her guns 
were put ashore, in forts. First the Confederate Navy took her 
from the Army, found her unsuitable for use as a cruiser like the 
Alabama, and turned her back to the Army, which sent down her 
lofty masts and spars, and loaded her with cotton, under the 
ownership of Mr. House, of Galveston. She was commanded by 
Lieutenant J. N. Barney, of the Confederate States Navy. The 
Federals were very eager to regain the vessel, and there is record 
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of a plot to allow the ship to pass out to be captured, with the 
provision that her cotton would be reserved for the owners. But 
on the dark night of April 30, 1864, fifteen months after her 
capture, she crossed the bar secretly with three other blockade- 
runners. 

The gunboat Katahdin followed her in the darkness, failing to 
signal to the other blockaders that anything was happening. In 
the morning the Lane was gone from the harbor, and the Katahdin 
from the Federal fleet, to the commodore’s great distress. One of 
the slowest of the blockaders, the Katahdin was unable to catch the 
Lane, and gave up the chase, returning with her bunkers almost 
empty. The Harriet Lane made her way to Havana, where the 
Spanish authorities detained her until the close of the war, de- 
serted, dilapidated, and falling to pieces. 

Finally diplomacy arranged that she would be again taken over 
by the United States. As a fitting tribute to Captain Faunce, he 
was sent with a complete crew to bring her back. The revenue 
cutter McCulloch, stationed at New Orleans, received orders to 
convoy her to New York, towing her if necessary. 

When the captain went aboard his old ship at Havana, and from 
the gangplank saw the havoe which had come to his pride, he shed 
tears. Neglect, military necessity, and wanton damage had made 
her seem a wreck. But he persisted, and she was brought to a 
berth in Hoboken, across the river from New York. On thorough 
examination she was found to be unfit for government service ; her 
engines were removed, and she was sold to a Boston owner, and 
named for him the Elliott Ritchie. Rigged as a bark, with three 
masts, she carried coastwise cargoes for years until, bound from 
Brunswick, Georgia, to Buenos Aires with lumber, she was aban- 
doned, probably off Pernambuco, sinking, on May 13, 1884. 

A recent inquiry has disclosed that the museum of the Daughters 
of the Confederacy, in the Old Land Office Building, in Austin, 
has several relics of the Harriet Lane, regarded as items of his- 
toric interest. There is a heavy brass-sheaved block, perhaps for 
the topgallant halliards; a piece of carved mahogany from her 
cabin; a grapeshot which was picked up in the streets of Gal- 
veston after the fight; and a shell-incrusted cutlass-hilt brought 
up from the harbor bottom by some fisherman. There is a sword, 
reported to be that of Commodore Leon Smith, the leader of the 
Confederate ships. With its leather scabbard, belt, and frog, it 
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very closely resembles a navy cutlass, and I suspect that it was 
captured on the Lane. 

There is a report that the ship’s bell is in Sam Houston Park 
in Houston, but I have been unable to verify this. And in one of 
the cases under the care of the Daughters of the Confederacy there 
is a copy of one of the novels of Sir Walter Scott, a prize from the 
cabin of the old ship; perhaps it was Commander Wainwright’s. 

The memory of the vessel is still green with the Revenue Cutter 
Service, now the Coast Guard. A new Harriet Lane now sails the 
seas, propelled by modern Diesel engines, and stationed at a post of 
honor and responsibility, at Provincetown, Massachusetts, jutting 
out into the Atlantic. I think this is the only ship in the service 
of the United States to bear the name of a real woman of modern 
times. Certainly the first ship of that name had a useful, dramatic 
and notable life. 

* %% * * * * * * * * 


(Attending the meeting were two ladies, one of whom told me 
that her mother had a fine mirror, a relic from the Zane. The 
other told that her mother had worn for special occasions a 
pair of white shoes, brought from Havana as a result of the 


Lane’s trip.) 
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COLONEL ROBERT E. LEE’S REPORT ON INDIAN 
COMBATS IN TEXAS 


Cotonet M. L. Crimmins 
INTRODUCTION 


“General Lee was one of the greatest of our modern soldiers, 
probably the most eminent American strategist and our best 
loved military leader.” 

General Robert E. Lee was in command of the Department 
of Texas from February 20 to November 27, 1860. He spent an 
important part of his career in Texas, as it was there that he 
had his only field training in command of troops, before the 
Civil War. 

Robert E. Lee was born in Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
January 19, 1807. He was the son of “Light Horse Harry” Lee, 
the celebrated cavalry leader of our War of Independence and 
the Governor of Virginia in 1791. Two of his great-uncles signed 
the Declaration of Independence, and he was a member of one 
of the most distinguished American families. 

He graduated at the U. 8. Military Academy July 1, 1829, 
number two in his class, and was assigned to the Corps of En- 
gineers, and promoted to the grade of Second Lieutenant the 
same date. He became a First Lieutenant September 21, 1836, 
and a Captain July 7, 1838. 

In September, 1846, he joined Brigadier General John E. Wool 
at San Antonio, Texas, as his chief engineer. 

On October 11, 1846, he crossed the Rio Grande into Mexico 
with General Wool’s army, where he distinguished himself and 
was brevetted three times in appreciation of his valuable service. 

Ten years later he was again back in Texas en route to join 
his regiment as Lieutenant Colonel of the 2nd U. 8S. Cavalry. 
He was one of the officers picked at large from army and civil 
life, to officer the new cavalry regiments, by Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary of War. Most of the officers were given increased rank, 
and it was considered a great honor to be selected for these 
regiments. 

Jefferson Davis’ enemies claimed he formed the regiments to 
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train officers who were to fight for secession. The following 
officers of the 2nd U. S. Cavalry joined the Confederacy and 
most of them became famous: Albert Sidney Johnston, Robert 
E. Lee, William B. Hardee, Earl Van Dorn, E. Kirby Smith, 
Nathan G. Evans, Charles W. Field, Walter H. Jenifer, John 
T. Shaaff, George B. Crosby, John Bell Hood, Joseph F. Minter, 
Charles W. Phifer, Fitzhugh Lee, Manning M. Kimmel, George 
A. Cunningham and Wade H. Gibbs. 

In April, 1856, Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Lee joined his 
command at Camp Cooper on the Clear Fork of the Brazos, five 
miles east of the mouth of the Oteys Creek, in Throckmorton 
County; in June and July, he was in command of an expedition 
against the Comanches in West Texas. 

In July, 1857, he assumed command of his regiment when 
Colonel Albert Sidney Johnston left to take charge of the expe- 
dition against the Mormons in Utah. His father-in-law, George 
Washington Park Custis, the adopted son of George Washington 
and grandson of Mrs. Washington, died October 10, 1857, leaving 
Colonel Lee as his executor, so he left October 21st for Arlington, 
Virginia. 

I examined the General and Special Orders of the Depart- 
ment of Texas during the time Colonel Lee was in command and 
prior to that time. I was much impressed with the care and 
good judgment, as well as the humanity shown in Colonel Lee’s 
orders, many of which, like the following, he himself signed. At 
that time soldiers were often sentenced to punishments that would 
be considered inhuman now. Such punishments as branding with 
a hot iron, flogging, or carrying a 30 or 40-pound log all day 
for a month were not unusual. In nearly every case Colonel Lee 
disapproved, or modified, such sentences. I believe this is the 
first time the following order has been published since it was 
issued. 


CoLONEL Rospert E. LEr’s Report oN INDIAN COMBATS IN TEXAS 


No. 16 ) Headquarters, Department of Texas, 
General Orders ) San Antonio, October 30th, 1860. 


The Colonel commanding takes pleasure in publishing to the 
Department a statement of the combats of the troops in Texas, 
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which have not been previously noticed in orders, either from 
General or Department Head Quarters. 

Many scouts and expeditions in which high soldierly qualities 
were evinced are not mentioned, it being the purpose to notice 
only those in which actual conflicts took place. 

First. On the 29th of September, 1859, Lieut. Wm. B. Hazen,’ 
8th Infantry, with two non-commissioned officers and eight men 
of Company F, 8th Infantry, left Fort Inge* in pursuit of a party 
of Indians that had carried away two negro boys, and driven 
off a large number of horses belonging to Mr. H. Ragsdale on 
the Frio. The pursuit was commenced at tattoo on the evening 
of the 29th September, and, notwithstanding a heavy rain and 
chilling norther, was prosecuted with so much vigor that the 
Indians were overtaken at the head of the Nueces river, and im- 
mediately charged. The Indians attempted to escape, but were 
brought to bay after a rapid chase,—one of their number killed 
and one wounded,—when they again took to flight over a broken 
country, and eluded pursuit by dashing down the precipitous bank 
of a ravine and into a dense cedar brake. Had not the Indians 
been mounted on fleet American horses, the attack would have 
resulted more disastrously to them. One of the negro boys (the 
other had been killed by the Indians), and one hundred and thirty 
horses were recovered. 

Lieut. Hazen commends his entire command for their excellent 
conduct throughout the pursuit and attack: He was accompanied 
by Mr. Ragsdale and two other citizens, and he acknowledges the 
valuable services rendered by Mr. Forest. 

Second. On the morning of the 30th of October, 1859, Lieut. 
Hazen again set out from Fort Inge? with a non-commissioned 
officer and seven men of company F, 8th Infantry, in pursuit of 
a party of Indians, reported to have killed two citizens living 
near Sabinal, Texas. During the two first days of the pursuit 
he was joined by two parties of citizens, numbering fifteen each. 
The trail was pursued with vigor until the morning of the 3rd 
of November, when the Indians, eight in number, were overtaken 
in camp, immediately attacked, and four of them killed on the 

*Lieut. Wm. B. Hazen later became Chief Signal Officer. (See “Fron- 
tier Times,” Vol. 9: 571-74. 


"Fort Inge: 2 miles S. W. of Uvalde, Uvalde County, Texas, estab- 
lished March 19, 1849; abandoned, February 28, 1869. 
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spot. During the pursuit that followed Lieut. Hazen reports that 
he had reasons to believe that three more were killed. The Indians 
were well armed with guns, revolvers and bows, and fought with 
desperation. Thirty horses were captured and much property, 
including a quantity of firearms. Lieut. H. and Mr. Everett 
each received severe gun-shot wounds in two places, Mr. Pullium 
and Mr. Williams were also wounded. Lieut. Hazen speaks in 
terms of praise of the determination and good conduct of the 
entire party, but specially mentions private Charles Setzer, of 
company F, 8th Infantry, who was always foremost in the fight 
and whose horse was shot under him. 

Third. Corporal Patrick Collins, of company I, 2nd Cavalry, 
left Camp Ives* on the 14th of December, 1859, in pursuit of a 
party of marauding Indians, with a detachment of his company, 
and on the evening of the 15th discovered the Indians encamped 
in a cedar brake, and not being able to approach them mounted, 
without being discovered, dismounted his party, left three men 
in charge of the horses, and advanced two miles to the attack on 
foot with the remainder. The party was thus enabled to approach 
within range of the Indians, when by a simultaneous fire, one 
Indian was killed and two wounded. Before the bluff could be 
scaled, by which they were protected, the remainder escaped in 
the woods, and under cover of the night made good their retreat 
with their effects. Corporal Collins testifies to the good conduct 
of his men, as well as to the gallantry of Mr. Robert Ballantine 
and the guide, J. P. Rodriguez, who accompanied him. Privates 
Matthew Kennedy and Henry Weiss have since been mentioned 
as deserving special commendation for their bravery and good 
conduct in this affair. 

Fourth. In the month of October, 1859, a report was received 
at the Head Quarters of the Department to the effect, that a band 
of outlaws under the direction of Cortinas,* a resident of the 
vicinity of Brownsville, had entered that city, murdered at mid- 
night a number of its citizens, and committed other outrages. 
Major S. P. Heintzelman,® 1st Infantry, was appointed to com- 


*Camp Ives: 3 miles east of Camp Verde, Bandera County, Texas. 

‘Juan Nepomucino Cortina. 

‘Major Samuel P. Heintzelman, later a Major General during our 
Civil War. 
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mand the expedition called into the field to maintain the supremacy 
of the laws. On the 14th of December he proceeded from Fort 
Brown,® where the troops had assembled, to disperse the banditti, 
who, it was understood, were entrenched some eight or ten miles 
above Brownsville. The command consisted of Companies E, 2nd 
Cavalry, and C, L, and M, 1st Artillery—about 150 men—with 
two 24 pounder howitzers, and Captains Tobin’s,’ Hampton’s and 
Tomlinson’s companies of Texas Rangers—about 125 men more. 
When the command was about ten and a half miles above Browns- 
ville—having passed the first entrenchments, which had been aban- 
doned, and was advancing in a narrow road lined with dense 
chapparal and ebony trees, it was fired upon with a piece of artil- 
lery. The fire was returned, and Lieut. Ramsey with L, and M 
companies, lst Artillery, and some Rangers were ordered to attack. 
They drove the outlaws—about 100 in number—from their posi- 
tion, and forced a portion across the Rio Grande. The remainder 
fled, leaving behind some provisions and old arms. Major Heintzel- 
man commends his whole command, officers and men, but notices 
Lieut. T. C. Sullivan, 1st Artillery, as having been conspicuously 
cool in the management of his guns. 

Information having reached Major Heintzelman that Cortinas 
had collected his scattered forces and was laying waste the Rio 
Grande frontier, he again, on the 21st of December, moved from 
Brownsville with the same command, strengthened by Major 
Ford’s* and Captain Herron’s companies of Rangers—in all about 
338 men. As the troops advanced up the river the marauders 
retreated before them, until, on the 26th of December, it was 
ascertained that more than 500 men were at Rio Grande City. 
It was determined to surprise them, and Major Heintzelman left 
his camp at midnight, and arrived within three miles of their 
position before dawn on the 27th. After a spirited resistance, 
they were driven from every position for ten miles, and com- 
pletely dispersed. They abandoned everything—artillery, smail 
arms, provisions and baggage. The energy and determination 
evinced in bringing them to battle merits high commendation. 

*Fort Brown, at Brownsville, Texas; established March 8, 1846; still 
occupied. 

‘Captain W. G. Tobin, of San Antonio, Texas. 

*Major John S. Ford (“Old Rip”). 
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After a harassing and exhausting pursuit of over five days, the 
troops, most of them on foot, made a march of nearly fifty miles 
in twenty-five hours, thirty miles of which was without stoppage. 

On the 4th of February, 1860, Cortinas, having collected a 
portion of his followers near La Bolsa with a view of attacking 
the steamer Ranchero on her passage to Brownsville, fired across 
the river upon the State troops under Major Ford, operating 
under the orders of Major Heintzelman, and upon the passing 
steamer. To repel this attack and to protect the boat, Major Ford 
with Major Tobin and Captain Tomlinson, crossed the river with 
49 men and drove them from their position with great loss. 

The entire loss of Cortinas, during all the operations against 
him, was 151 men killed. The loss of the Rangers and regular 
troops was, one Ranger killed and sixteen wounded—Sergeant 
Thomas Conroy, of Company L, and private Joseph Art, of 
Company C, 1st Artillery, slightly wounded. Major Heintzelman 
commends the cheerfulness and alacrity with which all the officers 
and men of his command performed their duties, as well in action 
as on the march, and expresses his obligations to Judge Davis, 
Messrs. Yturra, Cummins and Galvan for valuable information. 

Fifth. On the 15th of January, 1860, at one and a half o’clock 
A. M., Lieut. Fitzhugh Lee,® 2nd Cavalry, left Camp Colorado’ 
with one non-commissioned officer, a bugler and twenty men of 
company B, 2nd Cavalry, in pursuit of a party of Indians that 
had been seen driving a herd of animals up Pecan Bayou. After 
a rapid pursuit for two days, two Indians were overtaken driving 
the animals before them, one killed, but the other mounted on 
a fleet horse fled across the prairie for the woods. The chase led 
over hills and ravines covered with dense cedar for six or seven 
miles, when the Indian, hard-pressed, attempted to escape on foot. 
Lieut. Lee dismounted, and after a search of several hours, came 
suddenly upon him and killed him in personal combat. All the 
animals, twenty four, were captured. Lieut. Lee highly commends 
the conduct and daring of Bugler Edward M. Hays,"* and privates 


*Fitzhugh Lee, later Major General in the Confederate Army; Gov- 
ernor of Virginia; U. S. Consul General to Cuba; Major General U. S. 
Volunteers. 

“Camp Colorado, on Jim Ned Creek, Coleman County, Texas. 

“Bugler Edward M. Hayes retired as Colonel 13th U. S. Cavalry. 
See his report in “Lee of Virginia,” 1842-1892, pp. 490-495, by E. J. Lee. 
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Benjamin Jones, Robert W. Turner and Wm. McLean, who for 
nearly three hours assisted him “in trailing a single moccasin 
track over and through ravines fringed with the densest under- 
growth, a dangerous and by no means easy task.” He also notices 
for their soldierly conduct Corporal John N. Smith and private 
Francis M. Alexander. 

Sixth. On the 24th of January, 1860, 1st Sergeant R. H. 
Chapman, of Company A, 2nd Cavalry, left Fort Mason’’ on a 
scout, with one bugler and nine men of his company. Discovering 
an Indian trail on the second day out, he followed it rapidly for 
about one hundred miles, overtook a party of eighteen Indians, 
and immediately attacked them. Notwithstanding the inferiority 
of his force and the strength of their position, he killed four of 
their number, and captured thirteen horses, when darkness put 
a period to the fight. The Indians fought with obstinacy, and 
sustained themselves against repeated attacks made on foot and 
horseback. The Sergeant had two horses killed and his own and 
three others badly wounded. He mentioned the valuable services 
of Messrs. James B. Riley, Thos. B. Ives and Robert Casey, who 
accompanied him as volunteers. Mr. Ives was wounded. 

Seventh. On the 27th of January, 1860, Sergeant Craig, a 
corporal and thirteen men of Company C, 2nd Cavalry, were des- 
patched from Camp Lawson’ by Lieut. Royal,’* in pursuit of a 
party of Indians that had committed depredations on the Leona. 
On the 29th, having been previously joined by seven citizens, the 
party came upon eight Indians, immediately attacked them, killed 
four, badly wounded two others and captured their horses, twenty- 
one in number. Privates Blythe and Flinn were wounded. Great 
credit is awarded Sergeant Craig and his party for their energy 
and bravery, displayed in the pursuit and fight. 

Eighth. On the 30th of January Captain R. W. Johnson,” 

“Fort Mason, Mason County, Texas; established July 6, 1851; aban- 
doned, March 23, 1869. 

*Camp Lawson: 75 miles 8. E. of Fort Inge. 

“Lieut. William Bedford Royall, later Colonel of the 4th U. S. Cav- 
alry; retired October 19, 1887; he was brevetted Brigadier General for 
gallantry in action against hostile Indians at Rosebud Creek, Montana, 
June 17, 1876. 

*Richard W. Johnson graduated at West Point July 1, 1849; ren- 
dered distinguished services during the Civil War and retired a Major 


General October 12, 1867. His “Memoir of Major General George H. 
Thomas” is a valuable contribution to history. 
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2nd Cavalry, left Fort Mason on a scout with a detachment of 
companies A and F, 2nd Cavalry. After a persevering and fa- 
tiguing search, having sent back twenty horses too feeble for the 
work, he overtook and attacked, on the 13th of February, a party 
of Indians in a strong position. Not being able to approach 
mounted, with twelve dismounted men he advanced to the assault, 
killed one Indian and mortally wounded two. Before they could 
be driven from their position, night sat in with a terrific storm, 
under cover of which the remainder escaped, and their trace was 
obliterated. An examination of their position in the morning 
showed it to be of great strength, of frequent resort, and pre- 
pared for concealment and defense. Fourteen horses were cap- 
tured. The Indians were armed with bows, rifles and revolvers. 
Private A. J. O’Neill of company F, 2nd Cavairy was wounded. 

Ninth. On the 7th of May, a train of Mr. Howard’s with Gov- 
ernment stores, was attacked by forty or fifty Indians a few miles 
from Howard’s Springs, on the El Paso road. As soon as they 
were discovered, Sergeant Thomas G. Dennin, company K, Ist 
Infantry, commanding the escort of eight men, directed the lead- 
ing mules of the escort wagon which was in front to be secured 
to the wagon wheels and prepared his party for defense. The 
Indians advanced steadily in line to within two hundred yards, 
when they sounded the attack. One portion enveloped the escort 
wagon, delivering their fire and moving at full speed in opposite 
directions in two consecutive circles, of which the wagon was the 
centre. Another portion attacked the rear. Upon the fall of 
one of the party in front, brought down by the fire of the Sergeant 
and his party, the whole united in the attack on the rear, upset 
the hindmost wagon and made a barricade of its contents. The 
Sergeant hurried with his party to the rear, when a second Indian 
was struck by a shot from the Sergeant’s gun, and the whole 
immediately retired. From the circumstances reported, two In- 
dians are believed to have been killed. The Indians captured 
some loose animals in the rear of the train (a horse, four mules 
and four oxen), and wounded a Mexican in the beginning of 
the fight. 

The Sergeant and his party deserve much credit for the judg: 
ment, courage and coolness displayed. 

Tenth. Captain S. D. Sturgis, lst Cavalry, commanding the 
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Southern column of the Kioway and Comanche Expedition, com- 
posed of companies A, B, C, D, E and I, 1st Cavalry, encountered 
and dispersed a force of from six to eight hundred Indians, on 
the 6th of August, killing twenty-nine of their number. The cir- 
cumstances attending the engagement reflect great credit on Cap- 
tain Sturgis, the officers and men of his command. The pursuit 
was commenced at the close of a long and arduous scout, and 
conducted with great judgment, energy and skill. Leaving his 
heavy baggage on the Arkansas river on the 28th of September, 
Captain Sturgis succeeded by rapid marches to come so closely 
upon the Indians on the morning of the 2nd of October, as to 
seize their camp, buffalo meat, hides, ete., having marched fifty 
miles in the preceding twenty-four hours. Relinquishing the at- 
tempt to overtake them by day, he that night resumed the pursuit 
in a violent storm, and the next day his Indian scouts encountered 
a large party. Before day on the 3rd of October, the Indians 
attacked the troops in camp, doing but little injury, and with- 
drew while it was yet dark. As soon as it was light the pursuit 
was resumed. On the morning of the 6th, the Indians were again 
discovered in front, and about 11 A. M., it became apparent that 
their main body had been overtaken, and that they were deter- 
mined to make a stand. Captain Beall with his squadron was in 
front. Captain McIntosh was directed with his squadron to the 
left, to charge them in flank, and Captain Carr to move against 
the centre. The whole command took the gallop, but the Indians 
unwilling to receive the assault, broke and gave way. A running 
fight was kept up for fifteen miles, but the freshness of the Indian 
horses enabled them to scatter and elude pursuit. Many are be- 
lieved to have been wounded, besides those stated to have been 
killed. 

The loss of the Cavalry was as follows: wounded, 1st Sergeant 
John O’Connell, privates Michael Wheelan and Gerard M. Beech, 
company B, 1st Cavalry; the former slightly, and the two latter 
severely ;—missing, private Matthew Greene, company D, Ist Cav- 
alry. Three friendly Indians were killed, and six horses killed 
and disabled. Captain Sturgis speaks of the conduct of officers 
and men as having been characterized by great gallantry and zeal 
throughout the protracted engagement and the long and weary 
pursuit. To Lieut. and Adjt. L. L. Lomax, he gives special praise 
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for prudent foresight and energy, and also to Lieut.’s Riddick 
and Ingraham, for the gallant manner in which they protected 
the wagon train, repelling repeated attacks of the Indians, and 
killing and wounding many of their number. Captain McIntosh 
and Lieut. Fish also distinguished themselves, displaying great 
energy and daring, especially the former, who, in making a 
reconnoissance of a ravine near the line of march, on the 3rd, 
fell in with and furiously drove before him—with sixteen men 
a party of fifty or sixty warriors, killing two, one of whom was 
supposed to be a chief. To Assistant Surgeon C. T. Alexander 
he also tenders his thanks, he having on several occasions volun- 
teered to carry orders. 

The following private soldiers are noticed for having greatly 
distinguished themselves by acts of courage and _ personal 
prowess :—Private Michael Wheelan, of Company B, 1st Cavalry, 
having been dismounted, was attacked by nine Indians, and al- 
though wounded in both legs, he killed two, wounded a third, and 
broke with his sabre, the heads from three lances, when he was 
rescued by some gallant men from the train. Private Warren 
Hastings, of company I, whose horse had also been disabled, was 
surrounded and attacked by ten or twelve Indians: he killed one 
and wounded three, when he was rescued by a few comrades dis- 
mounted like himself. Privates Ballard, of Company A, and 
Simpson, of company I, each killed an Indian in personal combat. 

Eleventh. On the 27th of August Corporal Rutter, of com- 
pany B, 2nd Cavalry, with eight men of his company, and the 
guide Mr. Mulky, started from Camp Colorado in a heavy rain 
storm in pursuit of a party of Indians reported to have stolen 
some horses the night previous. After pursuing the trail through 
mud and water for about twenty-four hours the party—upon swim- 
ming a creek, in which the riders were submerged nearly to their 
arm-pits, wetting their arms and ammunition—came suddenly 
upon the camp of five Indians, and charged them. The Indians 
retreated to a dense thicket, which was surrounded by the Corporal 
and his men, but owing to the condition of the arms their fire 
was very ineffective. The Indians apprised of the bad order of 
the arms by their continued snapping, made a dash towards the 
creek, killing private James Cunningham, broke through the 
party, swam to the opposite side, and effected their escape through 
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the thickets on foot. Three of their number were badly wounded. 
The stolen horses were recovered, and the bridles, blankets, leg- 
gins, quivers, etc., of the Indians captured. Much credit is due 
to Corporal Rutter and his party for persevering in the pursuit, 
notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, and the unfavor- 
able condition of the country, which obliged even the Indians 
to seek shelter in camp. 

Twelfth. Major George H. Thomas,’® 2nd Cavalry, in return- 
ing from an expedition to the head waters of the Concho and 
adjacent country, discovered on the 25th of August an Indian 
trail, which with twenty men of the Regimental band and of 
company D, 2nd Cavalry, he immediately followed. After a pur- 
suit of about sixty miles, he came up with the party—eleven in 
number—as they were preparing to leave camp the next morn- 
ing. Owing to an almost impassable ravine that intervened, the 
Indians were enabled to gain some distance, but after a chase 
of four miles, were pressed so closely that they abandoned their 
animals and took to flight. One warrior, more resolute than 
the rest, kept his position in the rear of his party, when sud- 
denly dismounting faced his pursuers, determined to sacrifice 
himself for his comrades’ safety. The troops pressing upon him 
too eagerly, several of his arrows took effect, before he fell, 
pierced by twenty balls. Major Thomas was wounded in the 
chin and chest. Private Wm. Murphy, of company D, severely, 
and privates John Zito and Casper Siddel, of the Band, slightly. 
Private Hugh Clark, of company D, becoming disabled by a kick 
from his horse, the dying Indian rushed upon him with his lance, 
but had only strength to inflict a slight wound. Chief bugler 
Hausser, also received a lance wound in his chest. The rest of 
the Indians, mounted on fresh and fleet horses, escaped; the 
cavalry horses having been completely exhausted by the long and 
rapid pursuit. Twenty-eight horses were captured. 

Major Thomas commends the good conduct of his men, and 
gives special praise to Lieut. Lowe, the Adjutant of the Regi- 
ment, for his kind and judicious treatment of the wounded. 

(Signed) R. E. Lee, 
Bvt. Col., Commanding Dept. 


“Major George H. Thomas, known in history as the “Rock of Chicka- 
mauga.” 
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DIARY OF A CONFEDERATE CONGRESSMAN, 1862-1863 
II 
EDITED BY MARY S. ESTILL 


Thursday 5th [1863] House spent the day in folly. E. M. 
Bruce’* made a personal explanation which led to a dozen furi- 
ous speeches. A resolution was finally passed exculpating him 
& saying that “Congress does not mean to express the opinion 
that it would be proper for a member to become interested in 
a contract authorized to be made by the body”—What a miserable 
negative! Met Com. at night & wrote afterwards till 12 & past. 
Wrote E & Gen. B’® ete. ete. 

Friday 6th Sent letters home by a soldier through the Texas 
Depot. In the House the discussion was continued without any 
vote. Met T. M. Com. at night. 

Saturday 7th In the House Preston’s’®*® amendment laying a 
tax of 10 per cent on cotton in the hands of others than pro- 
ducers was adopted. I voted No. Discussion continued. 

In the evening took tea with Mrs. Wortham. She seemed grati- 
fied for the interest I had taken in her brother. I have really 
accomplished nothing for him yet. Hope [ may. After supper 
talked long with Graham. 

Sunday 8th Went to Presbyterian Church with Graham. 
Heard a good sermon from Dr. Moore'*® on the life & character 
of Nicodemus. Dined at the officers’ Hospital with Col. Bryan 
& Capt. Martin.‘7? Went to see the gunboats building near the 


2 


city, with Mr. Secretary Mallory’’? & Judge Reagan. With them 

2H. M. Bruce (M. C.)—Ely M.; Kentucky; admitted to First Con- 
gress March 20, 1862; served in Second Congress, also. 

General B. Probably General T. G. Broocks. 

1°Preston—See above, note 105. His amendment was doubtless an 
attempt to raise revenue and at the same time to recognize the continu- 
ally falling value of cotton. 

Dr. Moore—Thomas; pastor First Presbyterian Church. Lived on 
north side of Leigh Street above 5th. 

™Colonel Bryan and Captain Martin. Must be Guy M. Bryan. Cap- 
tain Martin, possibly Captain Bob Martin of Shelby County, or Captain 
Wiley Martin, who was in the Battle of San Jacinto. 

12Secretary Mallory—Stephen R., Secretary of the Navy; of Florida; 
formerly Chairman of Naval Affairs Committee of the House of Repre- 
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completed (& they soon will be) we ought to beat the enemy as 
successfully on water as we have on land. At night heard Mr. 
Duncan preach a most eloquent sermon on the influence of the 
Church & of religion on the Government. Wrote to Eliza. 
Heard today of a most wicked development in the Texas Hos- 
pital. Fear several persons are irreparably injured & the name 
of Texas stained. 

Monday 9th House continued the discussion on the tax bill. 
After the doors were opened Foote made a very foolish & incen- 
diary speech on some resolutions sent from the Senate recom- 
mending the people to plant only seed for provisions'”* etc. He 
does the country great injury. Heard that the Hospital story 
was all wrong & that the trouble was all settled this morning. 
Feel rather gloomy this evening. Our condition as to subsistence 
is not good. Oh God have mercy upon us! To thee only can 
we fly for succour, for vain is the help of man. Oh save us & 
cause thy face to shine upon us. 

Tuesday 10th House passed resolutions recommending to the 
people to plant only seed for provisions (no cotton or tobacco 
etc.) with an amendment to assure them by proclamation that 
if impressment were resorted to they would be paid market 
value etc. etc. I voted against the amendment because I thought 
it not germane to the resolutions & because it was intended for 
Virginia bunkum etc. Tax bill discussed. Pugh made a fine 
speech. I voted for Smith’s amendment as between that & 
Chambers.'’* (Smith was to tax cotton 10 per cent & Chambers 
2 ets per lb.) Smith & Chambers amendments both failed. Have 
the headache. Hodge spent the evening with us & I could not 
study. 

Wednesday 11th House passed the bill to raise Engineer troops. 


sentatives of the United States. Served in Confederate Cabinet through- 
out war. (See note 124.) 


**Resolutions sent from the Senate recommending people plant only 
seed for provisions (no cotton, tobacco, etc.). It was thought that 
limiting the supply of cotton would bring the English to terms. Several 
States first urged the farmers to raise no cotton, but more grain, fodder, 
and meat. Finally, Congress authorized President Davis to issue a procla- 
mation with the same recommendation. This he did. 

“Pugh (M. C.), James L.; Alabama; 1862-1865, 

Smith (M. C.) Either William R.; Alabama; February 21, 1862-1864; 
Or W. N. H. Smith; North Carolina, July 20, 1861-1865. 

Chambers (M. C.), Henry C.; Mississippi; March 8, 1862-1865. 
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I voted for it. Tax bill discussed. Machen’*® introduced a reso- 
lution declaring 1st Sec. unconstitutional & passed 36 to 35. I 
voted No. I have studied the question much & in deep anxiety 
to do right. Am not perfectly satisfied with my own conclusion. 
But it is the best I can reach. I believe a direct tax must be 
apportioned according to representation & a tax on real estate 
& slaves is surely a direct tax.17* Sat up till 12 & past. 
Thursday 12th House had some foolish votes as to hour of 
meeting. I voted against night sessions—then in favor of meet- 
ing at 6 O’clock in the morning in order to disgust those who 
want to meet at 11 in the morning, which I think cuts us off 
from an opportunity of transacting business in the departments. 
However, I suppose the hour of meeting is now fixed at 11. ‘Tax 
bill discussed again. Machens resolution (declaring the 1st sec- 
tion unconstitutional) was rejected & on a motion to reconsider 
the whole subject was re-opened. Mo. to reconsider prevailed 
(I voted No on the resolution & on the mo. to reconsider) & 
then Russell'** offered his amendment providing that the power 
to lay a direct tax cannot be exercised longer than three years or 
until an enumeration be made, whichever shall first occur. On 
this the discussion was resumed & the House adjourned. In the 
discussion today Jones of Tennessee said in reply to a question 
from Garnet of Va.’"* that had he been a member of the con- 
vention he would not have voted for the clause requiring Repre- 
sentatives & Direct taxes to be apportioned, but would have been 
in favor of Representation only on the voting population. This 
caused some sensation in the House as it was thought to be an 
opinion unfavorable to Negro Slavery as an institution & was 


*®Machen (M. C.), Willis B.; Kentucky; 1862-1864. 

**Tax—The Southern idea of States as predominating in a union rather 
than Federal government being strong in power over States. 

The Federal Constitution, 1789, forbids direct taxation in Article I, 
Section 9, Clause 4: “No capitation, or other direct tax, shall be laid, 
unless in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken.” Amendment XVI, adopted 1913, states: “The Congress 
shall have power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, from whatever 
source derived, without apportionment among the several states and 
without regard to any census or enumeration.” The Income Tax is the 
only direct tax the Federal government has ever laid on her citizens 
(District of Columbia excluded) except in cases of war emergency. 

7C, W. Russell of Virginia, member of Judiciary Committee. 

**®Jones of Tennessee; George W.; Congressman, 1862-1864. 

Garnet of Virginia—Muscoe R. H. Garnett; February 21, 1862-1864. 
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believed by many to be equivalent to the “white basis”’*® advo- 
cated by the abolitionists in the old U. S. Congress. I do not 
think Jones intended to be so understood. He is a very honest 
man & I think a good Southerner. He is however somewhat 
agrarian in his notions and thinks that property or wealth ought 
not to enter into representation at all. In this he is clearly 
wrong I think.**° 

(Today I paid Joe Hail'*' the amount of arrears of pay ete. 
due his brother Jessie viz $103.23) 

Friday 13th House discussed the tax bill still. A vote was 
taken on Machen’s resolution with Russell’s amendment (which 
declares that the law shall only be operative for 3 years or until 
an enumeration be made whichever shall first occur). I voted 
No. It was lost by a tie. Feeling in the House not good. Pros- 
pects not encouraging. Had a long talk with Gray & Marshall.'*? 
I believe I am right about the apportionment.—I trust in God. 

Saturday 14th Consideration of the Tax bill continued in the 
House. A motion to strike out the first section (as a test of 
Constitutionality) failed by 40 odd to 30 odd. I voted to strike 
out. The main battle is now over. If the bill passes in its 
present shape I shall consider it my duty as a patriot in the 
present circumstances of the Country, to acquiesce in it & to de- 
fend the bill before the Country. Mrs. Motley invited Graham 
& myself to supper. Saw some very interesting ladies. Sat up 
till after 12. Bought some calico for A & E at 2.50 a yd. Hor- 
rible, Horrible.*** 

Sunday March 15th Visited, in company with Graham & Judge 
Reagan, the Texas Brigade encamped 6 or 7 miles from Rich- 
mond. Saw many acquaintances. Dined with Capt. Massey.'** 

™<“White basis’ (in U. S. Congress)—voting population. 

A reference to the old slave and anti-slave views and their reflection 
in the contest for representation in Congress. 

“clearly wrong.” An interesting Southern view of slaves. 

“Joe Hail and Jessie Hail—sons of Jonas Hail of San Augustine, 
who kept hotel in San Augustine. 

“Marshall (M. C.), Henry; Louisiana; 1861-1864. 

“Present price of calico. A deranged currency, speculation, weak 
industries, interrupted foreign trade resulted in soaring prices in the 
South. 

“Captain Massey—John Massey, who succeeded Captain Benton in 
command of Company K, First Texas. Was killed in the Battle of the 
Wilderness. 
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It makes one’s heart warm toward our brave soldiers to see them 
in camp and hear of what they have endured & how they have 
fought for the maintenance of the right of self-government. 
Many of these troops are noble young men—some of our best 
families. May God protect them and grant us success in our 
struggle. Oh! how I would like to see my wife & wee ones 
tonight. May God take care of them, too. Night dark & stormy. 

Monday 16th Commenced boarding with Mrs. Motley. ‘Tax 
bill continued in the House. Sundry amendments offered in Com. 
of the Whole. I offered one providing that in taxing credits 
only the credits in excess of the liabilities of the taxpayer shall 
be taxed. Voted down in Committee. I will call the yeas, nays 
on it in the House. I have clear convictions of its justice & 
equity. Received a letter from Anna of 11th & 12th Feby. All 
well then. Praised by the Lord. At night took tea at Mr. 
Tabbs'** in the city. Was much entertained. Met a cordial wel- 
come of the old-fashioned sort. Found two old persons who 
seemed like the old patriarchs with a large family of useful and in- 
teresting children. Their sons are useful and sensible men—their 
daughters amiable & excellent women. Such people are good mem- 
bers of society. After returning conversed some time with 
iraham & Hodge. H. is very brilliant & entertaining in conver- 
sation—is well educated & has moved in good society, but I have 
arrived at the conclusion that he “vapors.” His amiable opinion 
of himself leads him to occasional (I hope unconscious) depar- 
tures from truth. Oh, Lord, have mercy on the world. Forgive 
thy erring children & hasten the advent of peace to our bleeding 
country. 

Tuesday 17th Called to see the Secy of War about Capt. 
Woodward’s'*® contest for the Majority of the ist Texas Regt. 
Called to see the President about Sam Willson’s appt. Made a 
blunder. Spoke to the President also about disorders in Gen. 
Holmes'** army & indicated the opinion of the people & army 
as to Gen. H’s incompetency & want of disciplinary talent. 

When the Texas soldiers encamped near Richmond, illness broke out, 
notably malaria and diarrhea. 

*°Mr. Tabbs—Unknown; possibly H. Cabell Tabbs, physician. 


Captain Woodward—Unknown. 
General Holmes—See note 219. 
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Found the President out of temper. Shall not trouble him again 
about the condition of affairs West of the Miss. River. He may 
find when it is too late that he would have done well to pay 
more attention to that Department. But I know he has much to 
trouble him & I wonder he does as well as he does. House con- 
tinued to discuss the tax bill. For the first time since I have 
been in Congress I left my place in the House & went to hear a 
speech in the Senate. Heard Mr. Yancey.*** His speech was 
not on any important subject & could not be said to be useful 
but was very interesting as being one of the most withering pieces 
of sarcasm I ever heard from the lips of any one. It was applied 
and made in reply to a speech from Senator Hill of Georgia.**® 
I should felt inexpressibly tortured under such an inflection. 
Mr. Y. is surely an orator of the first order. He produced much 
sensation in the Senate & lobby. Pity he had not spoken in a 
strain more practical in these times of peril. 

Wednesday 18th Today heard of a fight on the Rappahan- 
nock’*? between Stuart’s cavalry & the enemy in which we were 
victorious. Hood’s division’®! moved today, where is not known. 
I felt gloomy at parting with many of the boys. We shall have 
fierce and terrible fighting soon & who knows that I may ever 
see all of them again. May God protect and keep them; they 
are noble soldiers and excellent young men. House discussed the 
tax bill all day. Not quite through with it. Wrote to Anna & 
Eliza & Gen. Broocks by Matt Wilson.**? Sent E 1 pr cards & 
2 calico dresses. Met T. M. Com. at night. 

Thursday 19th Discussed the tax bill all day in Com. of the 
Whole. Question as to exempting from taxation those worth less 
than $1,000 & if soldiers etc those worth less than $2,000. I 
voted to exempt in both cases. No news from the army today. 

“Yancey, William L.; Alabama; Senator, 1862 (March 27) until 
death, July 28, 1863. 

“Hill, Benjamin H.; Georgia; member of Provisional Congress, 1861- 
1862; Senator, 1863-1865. 

“Fight on the Rappahannock between Stewart’s Cavalry & enemy. 
J. E. B. Stewart, brilliant young cavalry leader. Rappahannock river, 
which, joined by the Rapidan, flows into Chesapeake Bay. 

™Hood’s division—Colonel J. B. Hood of Texas was made major-gen- 
eral of a division, October, 1862, composed of Law’s, Benning’s, Ander- 


son’s, and the Texas brigades. 
“Matt Wilson—son of Sam Wilson (not Willson) of San Augustine. 
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Matt Wilson did not get away. Called to see me again this after- 
noon. Spent the evening in the parlor of our hostess. Saw quite 
an interesting young lady, Miss Wilson. 

Friday 20th Snow several inches deep this morning & falling 
heavily. Fell nearly all day & at night is a foot deep or more. 
Hood’s division returned today in the midst of the storm. What 
a time they have! Poor fellows! How my heart warms toward 
them. They are practically devoting themselves to our cause. 
May God take care of them. Consideration of the tax bill con- 
tinued in the House. Finished its consideration in Com. of the 
Whole & took it up in the House. Preston’s amendment to tax 
cotton & tobacco & agricultural products in the hands of all but 
producers 10 per cent was adopted.’** I voted against it. The 
two per cent was stricken out & one inserted. I voted for one. 
Several amendments proposed to tax cotton the growth of the 
present year heavily. I voted against all of them. Day bleak & 
I feel rather weary. 

Saturday 21st Snow still deep on the ground. Continued the 
consideration of the tax bill in the House. 

Ralls’** proposed to amend by taxing cotton grown in 1863 
one cent on every pound of unginned cotton—& an amount sup- 
posed to be equal to tobacco. I voted against it mainly because 
I believe it to be unconstitutional. The constitution only gives 
power to tax for purposes of revenue.** Besides it is oppres- 
sive etc. 

Hartridge of Georgia’®® offered an amendment apportioning a 
direct tax on lands & slaves in numero among the states & laying 
an ad valorem tax of one per cent on all other property. Judge 

Movement to tax cotton and tobacco in hands of all but pro- 
ducers. (Passed March 20, 1863.) Probably two-fold effort to raise 
revenue and to raise prices of agricultural products in order to encour- 
age farmers. Cotton and tobacco notably fell in gold value in the South 
because of the effective Federal blockade, while they correspondingly 
rose in value in the North. 

Ralls, (M. C.) John P.; Alabama; 1862-1864. 

Confederate constitution states “Representatives and direct taxes shall 
be apportioned among the several States according to their respective 
numbers by adding the whole number of free persons, including those 
bound to a service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all slaves. 

“Hartridge of Georgia—See above, note 40. 
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Gray of Texas'*’ offered an amendment providing for 28 mil- 
lions of dollars by direct taxation & requiring it to be appor- 
tioned among the states according to the representation in the 
present Congress. This amendment provided also for the tax to 
be on all (or nearly all) species of property (lands, slaves, houses, 
cattle, sheep, horses, hogs, clocks, watches, gold and silver plate, 
money, etc). I voted for Gray’s amendment as a substitute for 
Hartridges—it failed. I then voted for Hartridges and it failed. 

Chambers offered an amendment for a tax of 2 cents per pound 
on ginned cotton the growth of any year prior to 1863 & of 
[omitted in diary] on unginned cotton—& of 4 cents on ginned 
cotton grown in 1863 and [omitted] cents on unginned cotton 
same year. Similar proportions as to tobacco of same years. It 
failed. I voted against it. 

Ashe of N. C.'** offered an amendment providing to tax cot- 
ton in hands of producers growth of any year prior to 1863—5 
per cent. It was adopted. I voted against it. 

I offered an amendment providing that the term credits as 
used in the 1st section should only include the credits of the 
taxpayer in excess of his liabilities. It failed on ayes & noes— 
27 ayes. 

Pugh’ offered an amendment proposing to exempt from tax- 
ation all the real & personal property of every person in the mili- 
tary or naval service (a piece of demagoguery). I vote no on this. 

The previous question was called & ordered. I voted against 
it. Adjourned without finishing the bill. 

Gen. Hood, Gen. McQueen of S. C., Judge Dupre & Mr. Villen 
of La., Mr. Wilcox and Judge Reagan of Texas**® dined with us. 
Had a pleasant time. 

March 1863 

Sunday 22nd Three months today since I left home. Wonder 
how my dear ones are & how they are employed. Happy I hope 
& happily engaged. May God preserve them all & bless them. 

“Judge Gray of Texas. Probably Judge Peter W. Gray of Houston. 
See note 32. 

*Ashe of North Carolina; Thomas S.; M. C.; 1862-1864. 


™Pugh. See above, note 174. 


General McQueen of South Carolina; John; 1862-1864. 
Judge Dupre—Lucius J.; Louisiana; 1862-1865. 

Mr. Villen of Louisiana—Charles J.; 1862-1865. 

Judge Reagan—See note 56. 
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Went to church; heard a very good sermon from Dr. Doggett 
on faith. Read much in a poem called “Lucille”*°! said to be 
written by Bulwers son. Disappointed in getting no letter from 
home today. Snow melting very fast. Talked long with Graham. 
Have to make a final vote on the Tax bill tomorrow. May God 
enlighten my judgment so that I may vote correctly and 
patriotically. 

Monday 23d In the House several amendments of a most 
onerous character were made to the closing sections of the Tax 
bill—among them one taxing all sales of every character exceed- 
ing $100 in amoung 24 per cent. I voted against this. And on 
the final passage of the bill?°? I voted No. I am not satisfied 
that the first section of the bill is constitutional & many of the 
details of the bill are most oppressive & inequitable. It passed 
by 50 yeas, 30 nays. Herbert, Gray, Wright & myself*°* voted 
no. Graham not present. Wilcox, yea. 

How deeply I sympathize with Graham in his affliction. Today 
he heard of the death of his mother. He is deeply pained and 
gives way much to sorrow. How singular! He was with me 
when I heard of the death of my dear mother! I am with him 
when he hears of the death of his. What pain he feels I know 
for I have endured that which is like it. May God grant him 
the consolation of his Holy Spirit’s influence. 

The report of the Conference Com. in regard to the impress- 
ment biil?°* was adopted. Runer & Garnett had some angry words. 





*1Tucile,” poem by Owen Meredith (Robert, Lord Lytton). Narra- 
tive-dramatic poem in six cantos. 

*@Sales tax March, 1863. It is of interest to compare Federal sales 
tax of 1932. “Stringent tax measure of April 24, 1863, included a sepa- 
rate 10% tax on the profits during 1863 from the sale of provisions and 
other food products, iron, shoes, blankets, and cotton cloth. The tax 
was directed against wholesale rather than retail trade.” (Schwab: The 
Confederate States of America, page 292.) 

**Herbert (1862-1864; admitted Second Congress November 21, 1864) ; 
Gray (1862-64); Wright (1862-64); Graham, M. D. (1862-64); Wil- 
cox, John A. (1862-64). The entire delegation from Texas in the First 
Confederate Congress. (Including, of course, the author of the diary, 
F. B. Sexton.) 

*“Impressment bill—On March 26, 1863, the government legalized im- 
pressment of foodstuffs which had been deemed unnecessary. Because of 
soaring prices, the government offered sums far below market price and 
the system of impressment failed. Result was that troops almost starved 
for food. 
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Read some in Lucille, a poem by Owen Meredith, Bulwer’s son. 
Its sentiments are ennobling & refining. 

Tuesday 24th Continued the consideration of the bill to as- 
sess & collect taxes. I proposed a substitute for the bill reported 
by the Committee, a bill reenacting the law of 19th Aug. 1861. 
Speaker decided it would come up as soon as the committee’s 
bill was perfected. I offered an amendment proposing to dis- 
pense with assessors and to devolve their duties upon the dis- 
trict collectors. Lost. I offered a section to come in as a new 
section between the 6th and ‘7th providing that the taxpayer 
should give in his property & value it under oath & that if the 
assessor should think the valuation made by the taxpayer too low, 
he might select one disinterested citizen, the taxpayer another, 
& in case of disagreement they two might select an umpire who 
should value the property & their decision should be the true 
taxable value of the property. This was best too—some 18 or 
20 voting for it. Clopton?** offered an amendment to the 6th 
section providing that the valuation should be “market.” I voted 
for this. Clapp?®* offered an amendment striking out part of the 
15th section (after the word “collection” in the 4th line), all of 
the 16th, 17th, 18th & 19th down, to the word “give” in the 6th 
line of the 19th sec. This cuts down all the machinery of con- 
ventions of collectors from the Congressional districts etc. etc. 
I voted for all this. Finished “Lucille”. It is a poem the sen- 
timents of which are ennobling and exalting. 

March 1863 

Wednesday 25th Gladdened this morning by letters from Eliza 
& Anna. Thank Heaven all well up to the 1st inst. My boy 
Phil who had been captured by the Yankees had returned. For 
this I am thankful. What a commentary is this upon Yankee 
opinions about slavery. He made his escape & came back, though 
he had been by my order severely punished before I sent him to 
the army. He knew however that he had acted badly & deserved 
punishment. House continued the consideration of the bill to 
assess taxes & I did not attend to it as closely as | ought, hav- 
ing my attention distracted by numerous letters, ete. Mr. Hol- 


*“Clopton. See above, note 161. 
“Clapp. See above, note 91. 
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combe*” introduced a proposition requiring that where owners of 
credits (notes etc.) should refuse to accept payment thereof in 
treasury notes, they, the credits, should be valued in treasury 
notes and that the holders should pay taxes on them according 
to that valuation. I voted against Clark’s*** amendment requir- 
ing tax payers to give in their property at its value in Treasury 
notes believing that value must always be determined by time, place, 
circumstances & market etc. Of course treasury notes are now 
all that is given in exchange for anything; but they fluctuate so 
that they can hardly be regarded as a permanent standard of 
value. 

March 1863 

March 26th Thursday House continued the discussion of the 
assessment bill. I offered an amendment to Clapp’s amendment 
so as to provide that the owner of property in different districts 
(or counties) might pay taxes in the county of his residence. It 
prevailed. Graham offered an amendment providing that the 
Commissioner of Taxes should have authority to extend the time 
for paying taxes in states remote from the Confederacy etc. This 
also prevailed. At night called with Graham at Judge Reagan’s. 
Mrs. R. is a thoughtless talker, much impressed with her own 
importance. 

Friday 27th This is a day of public fasting, humiliation & 
prayer as appointed by proclamation of the President. I ate noth- 
ing until night when I supped with Hodge. ‘Tried to pray sin- 
cerely for God’s mercy and favor upon our cause. Attended 
church at 11. Heard a most eloquent & impressive sermon from 
Rev. Dr. Dogget. His theme was the Providence of God in the 
desolations & cessation of war. Psalm 46-8 & 9.°° His analysis 
of the subject was excellent & his peroration could hardly have 
been better. He is a profound theologian and I think a deeply 
pious man. Write much to Anna & Eliza today. Oh God have 
mercy on us all tonight. 


"Mr. Holcombe (M. C.) J. P. Holcombe of Virginia, member of Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

Clark (M. C.)—William W.; Georgia; 1862-64. 

Psalm 46, 8 and 9,—Come, behold the works of the Lord, what deso- 
lations he hath made in the earth. He maketh wars to cease unto the 
end of the earth; he breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
he burneth the chariot in the fire. 
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Saturday 28th House finished the bill for assessment & col- 
lection of taxes. 1 tried to amend is so as to protect owners of 
property not residing in counties where it is situated. My 
amendment failed. (1 made a miserable failure in stating it. I 
do not know what was the matter with me. I know I under- 
stood what I wanted to do—had clear convictions of my own 
position—but could not make myself understood. I do not un- 
derstand why it is that I feel so overwhelmingly embarrassed 
when I try to speak in this body. I have spoken before men of 
as much intelligence as any in the House, but I seem now as 
little self-possessed as when I first attempted to speak before a 
schoolboy debating society. I must—I will overcome this. Oh 
God have mercy upon me & enlighten me as to my duty & give 
me grace to perform it.) On the question between my substitute 
(which was to re-enact the law of 19th August 1861 as far as 
applicable) & the bill of the Ways & Means Com. my substitute 
had 27 votes. I voted against the bill on final passage—it only 
passed by 9 votes majority. Slept after dinner for the first time 
in a good while. 

Sunday 29th Up till 1 last night & feel badly this morning. 
Heard Dr. Doggett at 11 from “None of these things move me”*!° 
—topic “Christian Stability.” He preached a fine sermon. He 
is a profound theologian. After church finished two long letters 
to Eliza & Anna & sent them by Lieut. H. H. Ford.*** In E’s 
inclosed a note to Sammy & in A’s one to Bessie. Wrote also to 
Gen. Broocks and to Dr. Ford. Wrote Gen. B. as to candidacy 
ete. At night heard Rev. Dr. Selwin preach a most eloquent & 
feeling sermon from “Who is the Almighty that we should wor- 
ship him”—Job 20.7% <A collection was taken up for distribut- 
ing tracts in the army.?* Quite cold & windy tonight. Feel 

None of these things move me, neither count I my life dear unto 
myself so that I might finish my course with joy, which I have received 
of the Lord Jesus.” (Acts 20, 24.) 

“Lieutenant H. H. Ford—Unknown. Cannot be identified with the 
Fords of San Augustine or Jasper. 

Text from Job 21—“Who is the Almighty that we should serve Him? 
And what profit should we have if we pray unto Him?” 


**Distributing tracts recalls to one’s mind Y. M. C. A. work during 
World War. 
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weary & shall go to bed—11 P.M. Sent Col. James Truit*’* 3 
drafts by Lt. Ford. Sent him one by Matt Wilson. 

Monday 30th Day clear but a cold raw wind is blowing. Found 
3 telegrams in my box from H. M. Hunter?! at Raleigh—2 last 
scolding me for not answering first. Did not receive any till 
today. They were dated on Saturday & yesterday. Ansd him 
at once that “I could hear nothing of Smith Darnell.”**® In the 
House much business was done but so fast & | was so much in- 
terrupted that I could not keep up with it all. A bill repealing 
all laws on the subject of naturalization was passed by a very 
large vote—I voted Aye—about 69 to 9, I think. A bill was 
passed also conscribing seamen now in the service (i.e. compell- 
ing them to remain in for 3 years or the war). Recd a letter 
from Eliza of the 5th. All well then. Thank the Lord for his 
mercies. Have felt very bad all day. Severe pain in the right 
side and soreness in my ribs. Attended meeting of the T. M. 
Committee at night. My bill in relation to claims for lost horses 
was riddled by Clark & Marshall. Report in the case of the 
Flour Contract!" read. Agreed to by Com. after requiring the 
Chairman to strike out everything which in the remotest degree 
approved the wisdom or judgment of the Com. Gen. in procur- 
ing wheat from the great wheat regions of Va. Suffered much today 
with pain in my right side & soreness in my ribs. Took a hot 
whiskey punch. 

Tuesday 31st Awoke with a slight head-ache. Met Texas dele- 
gation at Judge Oldham’s*'* room—ended in nothing. Several 
jokes told. It was agreed that I should ascertain from the A. G. 
how many regiments etc. we had in Ark. & report to another 
meeting. Much dissatisfaction expressed with Holmes and Hind- 


**Colonel James Truit—Must be a Truit of Shelby County. Truitt was 
a captain, not a colonel. 


*>H. M. Hunter—Unknown. Presumably same as that of note 101. 

Smith Darnell—Unknown. May have been related to General Nich- 
olas Darnell of San Augustine, who came near being elected lieutenant 
governor of Texas in 1846. 

"Flour Contract. See above, note 123. Referred to in entry of Jan- 
uary 27, 1863. 

**Judge Oldham—Williamson S.; Senator from Texas, 1862-1865. (See 
note 11.) 
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man.*'® Saw Secy of War—presented Guinn’s**® application for 
transfer of his son. Talked with Secy. about Trans. Miss. affairs. 
He says the tide has turned. Gen. Kirby Smith**' has been or- 
dered to go at once to Little Rock & reform matters. In the 
House much time was spent in trying to fix a time for adjourn- 
ment. After all the whole matter was tabled. I voted against 
adjourning until the business of Congress is through with. Ex- 
emption bill considered. I voted for the Bill of the House Com- 
mittee as between that & the bill of the Senate. No final dispo- 
sition made of it. In secret session appropriated $5,200,000 to 
pay for Ironclad ships in Europe.*** At night Graham & I called 
at Robinson’s. 

Wednesday April 1st 1863. In the House the bill proposing 
to continue disabled soldiers in pay was discussed, amended some 
& finally referred to special committee of one from each state. 
Much time taken up in drawing for seats in Hall of House of 
delegates & finally adjourned at 24 P.M., having done nothing 
useful. 

Thursday 2nd Something in the nature of a bread riot oc- 
curred in the City this morning. I did not get down town until 
it had mainly subsided. A mingled crowd of bad men and women 
gather together on Capitol Square and under profession of suf- 
fering from hunger proceeded to some provision and dry goods 
stores on Main & Casey Streets & commenced breaking them open 
& seizing not only bread & meat, but shoes, boots, hats, brooms, 
dry goods, milliners’ trimmings, ete etc. This seizing of articles 
which could not minister to the cravings of hunger gave the 
whole affair more the appearance of a plundering expedition than 

*®Major-General T. C. Hindman who had (in 1862) ‘been sent to 
Arkansas. 

“Lt. General T. H. Holmes, an aging Regular Army soldier, had com- 
mand, under Kirby Smith, in Arkansas. . . . Conditions there were 
deplorable. . . . Civil government had disappeared, and military rule 
was not strong.” (Henry: The Story of the Confederacy.) 

“°Guinn—Must be Judge Guinn of Rusk, Texas, who died recently. 

™General Kirby Smith—When the Department of the Trans-Mississippi 


was created, Kirby Smith was placed in charge with headquarters at 
Shreveport. His territory was wide and remote from Richmond. 

*Tronclad ships in Europe. (5,200,000 appropriated for.) The build- 
ing of war vessels in England for Confederate use provoked legal pro- 
cedures by Adams, W. S., minister to Great Britain, culminating in the 
famous Alexandra case. 
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of a spontaneous outburst in answer to the unappeased appetites 
of nature. The Governor of Virginia, & several members of 
Congress, & the Mayor of the City made speeches. The military 
were ordered out & when the men were notified that if they did 
not disperse, they would in five minutes be fired on, they soon 
walked off. 

After inquiring into the facts as far as I could, | think the 
whole affair was gotten up by some few bad men who from un- 
patriotic motives wanted to get up a story which would encour- 
age our enemies to prosecute the war against us with more bit- 
terness. These men found perhaps a few women who may have 
been suffering & used them as instruments to get up this diffi- 
culty. Although the necessities of life are very scarce and very 
high in Richmond, yet I cannot conclude from anything I have 
seen or heard that anything like a large number of people are 
suffering for something. Some actual suffering there always is 
& always will be in a large city. I hope the ringleaders of this 
affair will be found, arrested, & punished.*** 

In the House the Exemption bill was taken up. The bill of 
the House Military Committee was adopted as a substitute of the 
bill from the Senate. 1 voted for it, not that I approve it en- 
tirely, but because I like it better than the Senate bill or the law 
now in force. If it is rejected & the Senate bill, too, the old 
law will be left in force. 

A bill was reported from the Mil. Committee repealing all laws 

“Hunger Riot. “Richmond had trouble without and trouble within. 
Provisions had gotten so scarce in the city that the poor could scarcely 
get food. Bread was scarce and high, meat was a luxury, and coffee 
and sugar there were none. About five hundred women of rough ap- 
pearance and half-grown boys, armed with knives and hatchets, congre- 
gated at Fifteenth and Main Streets April 2d. They soon became wild 
with excitement and began to break into stores and take bread, meat, 
and whatever they could lay their hands on. They marched to the Con- 
federate Comissary on Cary Street and soon entered that and took 
what they wanted. Mayor Mayo read them the riot act and ordered 
them to disperse, but they paid no attention to him. President Davis 
spoke to them from a wagon, and while he was speaking some one threw 
a loaf of bread at him. He took the loaf and holding it up said, “You 
see bread is so plentiful that you throw it away.’ Governor Letcher 
also spoke to them on Franklin street urging them to disband. They 


gave no heed and continued plundering the streets at will, . . . At 
length the Public Guard . . . was called out, and not until they 
were ordered to fire did the crowd disperse and an end put to the “Bread 
Riot,” as it was called. (Christian: Richmond, Her Past and Her 


Present, pp. 240-241.) 
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on the subject of substitution. I voted against it on final pas- 
sage because although the evil of substitution is now great, the 
remedy would but make the evil greater. It was wrong to begin 
it but it cannot now either justly or safely be abandoned. A 
resolution was passed to adjourn (the Senate concurring) on the 
20th inst. I voted against it. Believe we ought to finish our 
business. Garnett moved for night sessions at %4—adopted. 
They will do no good. Adjourned at 3 P.M. I took tea at Mr. 
Tabbs’, the acquaintance of my young cousin’s Nerwents. Clever 
people and gave me an excellent cup of coffee. Got to bed at 95. 
Found as I expected that nothing good had been accomplished. 
Miles*** moved to adjourn over until Saturday because tomorrow 
is good Friday. Voted with him but incline to think I voted 
wrong. It is never best to do anything hastily & I always try 
to avoid it. 

Feel a little sad tonight. Our country is passing a dark period 
in its history. Vain is the help of man. Oh, God, have mercy 
upon us! “Cause thy face to shine upon us and we shall be 
saved!” “In thee we have trusted; let us not be confounded.” 
Let not our enemies triumph over us! It is now 114 P.M. & I 
must write to Eliza tonight. 

Friday April 3d The voters made some very faint demonstra- 
tions again today. Worked hard in the Department. Sent Col. 
James Truit a draft for $79 & odd. Wrote to Eliza & to Judge 
Wheeler, Guinn, ete. by Col. Hendricks of Harrison Co.?*° Met 
T. M. Com. at night. Agreed to report a bill prohibiting pay- 
ment of commutation to officers for transportation unless they 
actually travel etc. Also a bill prohibiting the employment or 
detail of soldiers for servants etc. etc. 

Saturday 4th Procured from the P.A. General the allowance of 
Nelson Taylor’s*** claim for pay due him from the U.S. Govt. for 
carrying the mails from the time of the secession of Louisiana 
and Texas until the C.S. Govt. took charge of postal affairs— 
amt. some $5,000 & odd dollars. Sent him draft on Jackson, 
Miss. by one Newcomb. Sent also Wm. Clark**’ a draft for 


*4Miles—See above, note 20. 

Judge Wheeler—Must be Chief Justice Royall T. Wheeler. 
Guinn—Note 220. 

*°Nelson Taylor—Unknown. 

™Wm. Clark—Probably William Clark of Nacogdoches. 
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$998.57 by same man. In the House I introduced a resolution 
that the Com. on Q.M. & Com. Department inquire as to the 
propriety of requiring Q.M.’s duty at the Capitol to settle every 
month. House passed a bill punishing perjury & the Counter- 
feiting of Treasury notes*** etc. etc. House again (and for the 
third time now) passed a bill raising the pay of soldiers $4 per 
month—by the sound not more than two votes against this. 
Goode of Va.?*° moved to take up the bill. I moved to adjourn 
at 4 before 3 so as to cut off the night session. House at the 
time of adjournment was considering a bill that property which 
had been heretofore impressed by the Government should be 
valued according to the mode pointed out in the impressment 
law passed this session for valuing property taken under future 
impressments.**° (This was reported by Mr. Holcombe from the 
Judiciary Committee.) Today has been blustering, cold & very 
disagreeable. From 3 to 6 o’clock it was nearly as cold as it has 
been at any time during the winter. Glanced after dinner at the 
substitute which the Senate proposes for the House tax bill. It 
is a terrible thing. It proposes a tax in kind upon farmers & 
planters. This idea has not a single feature of practicability. 
One state might furnish grain enough for the whole army. 

April 1863 

Sunday 5th Heard Rev. Dr. Doggett preach an excellent ser- 
mon from Mark 4-38—“Master, carest thou not that we perish?” 
His theme was our perils—our fears—our security. He encour- 
aged all to trust in God. Enforced the importance of prayer & 
faith. After dinner G & I went down to Texas Hospital. Saw 
several soldiers quite sick. Poor young Yoakum** is evidently 

— treasury notes increased in output, counterfeiting became a great 
evil. 

**Goode of Virginia—See above, Note 107. 

**Impressment bill, April, 1863. “Food existed in sufficient quantities 
in the agricultural South, and in the sections not overrun by the enemy 
crops were abundant. But not having an ample revenue at its com- 
mand, the government could not readily buy in the open market and 
tried to compel the farmers to sell at reduced prices, which they were 
little inclined to do. As a result farm produce was withheld by the 
producers and could only be secured by more or less forcible ‘impress- 
ment,’ which in parts of the South, notably in upper North Carolina, 
created much opposition to the war as conducted by the Richmond au- 
thorities.’” (The South in the Building of a Nation, vol. 5, page 479.) 


*VYoakum. Presumably relative of Henderson Yoakum, of Huntsville, 
Texas, early historian and lawyer of ability, friend of Sam Houston’s. 
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dying. How sad it is to see a noble young man giving up life— 
not on the battle field where some hope of sacrificing one’s self 
for the country might mitigate the pangs of death—but to the 
ravages of disease, away from home and dear ones. He, how- 
ever, has had every possible attention. At night went to hear 
Rev. Mr. Duncan.*** He preached a good sermon, but I blush to 
own that I was so drowsy that I lost its effect. Felt disappointed 
in not getting a letter from heme today. Came home & found 
Hodge, Wilson, & D drinking wine. 

Monday 6th Reed a long & good letter from Anna. Heaven 
bless her & all my dear ones. Disgraceful scene occurred in the 
House between Foote & Keenan of Georgia.”** K. called F. 
“coward” & “miserable creature” etc. etc. Bill to provide for 
elections in States & Districts portions of which were occupied 
by the enemy came up & was not disposed of. I voted for Curry’s 
amendment to strike out “from” & insert “for.” I do not be- 
lieve Congress has any constitutional power to provide that Mem- 
bers of Congress must live in any particular District. The States 
can do this. Met T. M. Com. at night. Had some bad develop- 
ments in Woods case. Came to room at 25 mins. to 11 & wrote 
until 123. Wrote to Anna & to Col. Ward.?** 

Tuesday 7th Veto message of the President to the bill trans- 
ferring 1st Regt. of S. Carolina Infantry to Artillery was con- 
sidered. Veto [of] the President was sustained. I voted to sus- 
tain. Bill providing for Elections in States occupied in whole 
or in part by the enemy was taken up & considered. At night 
passed a bill increasing pay of Route Agents in P.O. Department 
& also establishing a preferred mail across the Miss. River. I 
voted for both. The Election bill was further discussed & finally 
Jones of Tenn.*** moved to postpone it till 2 Monday of next 

“Rev. Mr. Duncan (James Armstrong Duncan)—Born in Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, April 14, 1830. Died in Ashland, Va., September 23, 1877. James 
graduated at Randolph-Macon College, Ashland, Va., and later joined 
the Virginia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. During the 
Civil War he was pastor of the Broad Street Methodist Church in Rich- 
mond. From 1868 until his death he was president of Randolph-Macon 
College, Ashland, Va. 

**Kennan of Georgia—See above, note 164. 

**Colonel Ward—Unknown. 

*Jones of Tennessee (M. C.)—George W.; 1862-1864. 
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meeting of Congress—that prevailed and was afterwards recon- 
sidered & then the House adjourned. 

April 1863 

Wednesday 8th Intelligence from Charleston today informs 
us that the Enemy’s Ironclad which had crossed the bar yester- 
day, opened fire on Fort Sumter. They ceased firing after sev- 
eral hours and two drew off apparently disabled. At 9 this morn- 
ing one double turreted Monitor (supposed to be the Keokuk) 
sunk. Her chimney was seen sticking out of the water. The 
Lord be praised for so much success.*** I humbly pray that his 
mercy & favor will enable us speedily to end this dreadful war 
by the establishment of our independence. The election bill was 
finally referred to a select Committee of 5 (or of one from each 
of the states interested). Holcombe’s bill from the Judiciary 
Committee providing for extending (substantially) the provisions 
of the impressment bill passed at this session to impressments 
heretofore made, was discussed during the day & at night was 
finally laid on the table. It is not prudent to consider these 
questions now. If we undertake to pay now every claim for 
damages which will be presented, we cannot make our currency 
worth anything at all. Passed a bill as to Marshalls making titles 
to property ordered to be sold under orders of the Federal courts 
in States previous to secession & also as to fees of District At- 
torney. Got a suit of clothes today (i.e.—coat & pants only) 
which cost $120. Think of that! My conscience. It is too com- 
mon grey cassimere. What is to become of the Country. I am 
almost sorry I got the goods. 

Thursday 9th In the House a bill was proposed to increase 
the salary of the Confederate District Judge residing in Rich- 
mond. I voted against it. It failed. The bill to establish a 
volunteer Navy passed. I voted for it. Correspondence between 
the State Department & our ministers abroad presented to us in 
secret session. Referred to Committee on Foreign Affairs. Bill 
to authorize the President to suspend the writ of habeas corpus**? 

*Ft. Sumter. Sinking of Monitor (Keokuk) April 8, 1863. Under 
the command of Admiral Dupont, a large fleet including many ironclad 
vessels like the famed Monitor, failed to withstand the fire from Ft. 


Sumter, and abandoned the attempt to take the city of Charleston. The 
Keokuk was demolished and the other ships were injured. 


**Bill to suspend the writ of habeas corpus. See note 94. 
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was postponed & placed on calendar, for which I voted. At night 
the Bills to organize the Supreme Court of Claims were both post- 
poned until 3d Monday of next session. I voted against post- 
poning both of them. Am not sure that I was right in the last. 
Recd a letter from my dear friend Jim Holland.*** He is my 
good friend. Shewed a paragraph in it to my friend Judge Gray 
& I do not fancy his demeanor to me in regard to it. I fancy 
he is a little cold to me. I hope it will prove to be only fancy. 
I would feel sorely disappointed to find the warm regard I en- 
tain for him unreciprocated. Rode out in the afternoon with 
Judge Reagan. Had a pleasant ride. Have somehow felt sad 
all day. Wright, Graham & self took some oysters together after 
Congress adjourned. Talked with G. till after 12. Still feel 
sad. Oh Heavenly Father, have mercy upon our torn and bleed- 
ing country—& oh, Father, have especial mercy upon me as one 
of the weakest of thy creatures. 

April 1863 

Friday 10th Met T.M. Committee this morning. House re- 
fused to reconsider the vote postponing the bill to organize the 
Court of Claims. The bill to re-organize the Medical Depart- 
ment of the Army came up as a special order. I voted for it. 
It passed. Gray*** from Com. on Judiciary reported a bill giv- 
ing Judges the discretion to postpone sales of real estate upon 
the propriety of such a course being made to appear to them. 
Conrad**® proposed to amend by postponing positively by law all 
sales of real estate & property not perishable until after the war 
etc. Much debate sprung up which was continued through the 
night session. Gray’s bill passed & Conrad moved to reconsider. 
On this the House adjourned. On coming to my room I find 
Hodge of Ky**! terribly excited by the action of the House. He 
owns much property north & so he says do many citizens of Ky. 
Says if the Confederacy persists in this course that it will lose 
us the State of Ky ete. etc. I voted for the bill. I do not see 
what other course is left us as a retaliatory measure. The fund 


**Jim Holland—Unknown, unless related to John H. Holland of 
Houston. 

*°Gray—See above, note 32. 

*°Conrad—See note 30. 

*“*Hodge of Kentucky (M. C.)—George B.; January 11, 1862 (Provi- 
sional Congress ) —1864. 
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raised by confiscation is by the act specially pledged to the in- 
demnification of those who suffer in the country by the confisca- 
tion of their property north & with this I think our citizens 
ought to be content. I do not think as a matter of policy the 
land ought to be sold & I do not believe in 1 case out of 10 the 
Judges will order it to be sold. I incline to think that is the 
best place to have it. The day has been a most delightful, balmy 
& spring like one. 

1863 

Saturday 11th Had a most pleasant dream of my dear Mother 
last night. I dreamed of going away from home on some jour- 
ney & that she rose from her chair as was usual with her & kissed 
me. Oh God! let her pure spirit watch over & keep me from 
evil—grant in thy mercy that we may meet in Heaven around 
thy throne to celebrate thy praises forever. 

In the House the motion to reconsider the vote by which Gray’s 
bill reported from the Judiciary Committee, to amend the seques- 
traction act, was passed, prevailed. ‘The bill was finally com- 
mitted to a special committee. It ought to be amended in some 
details, but its substantial provisions are good. House went into 
secret session when Kenner*** reported from the Com. of Ways 
& Means recommending that the House disagree to the Senate 
amendment to the Tax bill & tender a committee of Conference. 
Discussed a while & house adjourned. 

Recd a large mail of old letters today from constituents, but 
none from home. Disappointed in this. Got a peculiar letter 
from Clute*** at Douglass; must answer this. 

Had a long talk with G—y in regard to G 
picious they are of each other. They are both good & useful 
men but each seems to be afraid that the other wants to neglect 
& slight him. I struggle hard to keep good feeling between 
them. Think perhaps what I regarded as cold treatment from 
G—y the other day was merely fancy. Called on Eliza’s friend 


m. How sus- 





Mrs. Wortham. 
1863-April 
Sunday 12th Called on my friend Lewis this morning. Found 
“Kenner, Duncan F.; M. C. from Louisiana; 1861-1864, May 25, 


1864-1865. 
**Clute—John R. Clute of Nacogdoches. 
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him better. Heard a good sermon at 11 from Rev. Dr. Doggett. 
Dined with Mr. & Mrs. Wortham—*** had a pleasant time. 
Called on Judge Gray. At night heard a very clear and con- 
vincing sermon from Rey. Dr. Wm. A. Smith?*°—text “light is 
come into the world, but ye love darkness rather than light be- 
cause your deeds are evil.” He is a man of every logical & analyti- 
cal mind. 

Monday 13th House disagreed to Senate Tax Bill & tendered 
a Committee of Conference. I voted to disagree. I wanted to 
speak but could not get an opportunity. 

John Nerment**® called to see me today. Was glad to meet 
him. A circumstance occurred with Judge G. which made me 
feel unpleasant. He may have been right however. At night 
the House laid on the table the resolution to increase the pay 
of clerks of committees. Report from Judiciary Committee in 
regard to Martial law came up & was postponed & placed on 
the calendar. Garland of Ark.***7 moved to reconsider & made 
a good speech—showing up Hindman’s conduct in Ark. etc. He 
was followed by Foote who made a very inflamatory & foolish 
speech. (I voted in the first instance to postpone, having my 
attention at the moment diverted. I shall vote to reconsider.) 
House adjourned. Feel rather gloomy tonight. 

April 1863 

Tuesday 14th House reconsidered the vote to postpone & place 
on the calendar the resolutions of Russell in regard to Martial 
Law. After much speaking the resolutions were passed. I voted 
for them. Night session passed a bill from P.O. Committee in- 
creasing postage on papers.*** Defeated a bill allowing papers 
to go to soldiers free. It was a necessity to do this as the P.O.D. 


*“Wortham—Perhaps Colonel Louis Wortham, author of History of 
Texas. 

*°Rey. Dr. Wm. A. Smith—Born in Fredericksburg, Va., November 29, 
1802. Became a preacher in the Methodist Episcopal Church. In 1846 
he was transferred from the pastorate to the presidency of Randolph- 
Macon College, Ashland, Virginia, resigning in 1866. Dr. Smith called 
upon and advised with President Davis during the war relative to the 
problems confronting the South. Died in Richmond, March 1, 1870. 

*“John J. Nerment—Unknown. 


“Garland of Arkansas (M. C.)—Augustus H.; May 18, 1861-1864; 
elected to Second Congress, then to Senate to succeed Senator C. B. 
Mitchel, deceased; admitted Senate, November 8, 1864. 


“Bill regarding postage. See note 277. 
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must under the Constitution be self-sustaining. Passed also a 
bill authorizing an assignment of errors in appeals from the de- 
cision of the Commissioner of Patents. A bill was passed by 2/3 
vote authorizing the Com. of patents to expend $500 for a library. 
I voted against this as we are not able to buy books. Wrote to 
Eliza today. Feel bad about getting no letter from home. 

Wednesday 15th Woke with a headache. Feel badly. In the 
House Committee on Claims reported. Nothing of importance 
done. Wrote Horace Randolph.**° Worried in not hearing from 
home today. Graham got fretted at Wright**? & myself just as 
the House adjourned. He wanted to speak but was not in it the 
moment. We voted for the adjournment not seeing him. Later 
in the day he got all right—Rained all day—Wvrote numerous 
letters after dinner. 

Thursday 16th Col. Foote of Van Dorn’s army this morning 
told me that he thought my friend Capt. Broocks (Jas. A.)*°? was 
killed or wounded in one of Van Dorn’s recent cavalry fights. | 
shall be unhappy until I hear the truth & shall feel deeply 
grieved if it turn out to be true. No letter from home again 
today. What can be the matter with the mails? 

In the House the bill to pay for Horses lost in the Service was 
taken up & finally passed. I offered an amendment to the orig- 
inal bill which was adopted, but afterward the bill introduced 
by Reid of Ky*** was adopted as a substitute for that. Graham 
& I both spoke setting forth Van Dorn’s act in dismounting the 
Texas Regiments etc. etc. At night nothin» was done. I voted 





with Chambers to reconsider the vote posiponing & placing on 
the calendar the bill to pay for cotton subscribed to produce loan 
& afterwards burnt by the government.*** Heard indirectly 


Horace Randolph—Unknown. 

*Wright—See above, note 203. 

Graham—See note 203. 

**Jas. A. Broocks. Son of General T. J. Broocks. Afterwards 
drowned in the Mississippi River. 

**Reid of Ky. Should be Read, Henry E.; 1862-1865. 

“Cotton burned by government. This move was made in order to re- 
duce the supply of cotton available to England, and thus to force Eng- 
land’s hand in coming to terms favorable to the South. Sometimes cot- 
ton about to fall into the enemy’s hands was burned by orders of Con- 
federate military leaders. 
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through Mr. Ruf Harper?*® that all at home were well on the 
26th March. Thank God for this. 

Friday 17th Some printing bills passed this morning. (Sent 
Dr. Hochs”** a duplicate of his invitation before the Medical 
Board which had been forwarded to him on the 4th April. Pro- 
cured Voigt?*’ extension of his exemption for 90 days. Sent 
Horace Randal*** the reply of Secy. of War to his application 
for remounting. Write Lycurgus Broocks*®® & sent him Brown’s 
letter to me saying that an officer in Gen. Bragg’s**® army be 
detailed to examination. Seal adopted by the House—an imi- 
tation of the Equestrian Statue of Washington. Motto “Deo duce 
vincemus”.?** Report of the Conference Committee on Tax bill 
made—ordered to be printed and made the order of the day for 
Monday. Retaliation resolutions taken up, discussed & passed. 
Mo. to reconsider made which at night was discussed very ably 
by Garland, Smith of N.C., Garnett & Russell.?** Russell made 
a very fine speech. Feel horrible about getting no letters from 
home. Now nearly two weeks without any. God grant I may 
hear in the morning. 

April 1863 

Saturday 18th In the House the death of Mr. Cook of Mis- 
souri?** was announced. Touching eulogies were pronounced by 


**Ruf Harper—Unknown. 

**Dr. Hochs—Unknown. 

*TVoigt—Perhaps Fred Voigt of Nacogdoches. 

**Horace Randal—General Horace Randal of Price’s Division. Killed 
at the battle of Jenkins Ferry in Arkansas. 

*Lycurgus Broocks. Given above, note 86. 

*°General Bragg—Usually associated with Confederate operations near 
Chattanooga and the Battle of Chickamauga. 

Equestrian Statue of Washington: Crawford’s statue of George 
Washington, on the Capitol grounds in Richmond; “the corner stone 

. . Was laid in February, 1850. . . . It was dedicated in 1858. 
It is 60 feet in height, and cost $260,000. The monument is surrounded 
by six bronze statues, namely: one each of Thomas Jefferson, Patrick 
Henry, John Marshall, George Mason, General Andrew Lewis and Thomas 
Nelson.” (Kernodle: Guide Book of the City of Richmond, 1929, 
page 25.) 

Motto: With God as our leader, we shall conquer. 

*=Garland—See note 247. 

Smith of N. C.—See note 174. 

Garnett—See note 178. 

Russell—See note 177. 


*8Mr. Cook (Missouri), William M.; 1862-April 18, 1863. 
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Messrs. Vest, Bell, Currie, Garland & Chambers.** Bad news 
from Vicksburg & Gunboats passed the batteries.*°° God save 
the valley of the Miss. from desolation. Recd a letter from Anna 
to 26th. Feel worried about E’s putting up a loom in the house. 
Wrote home rather fretfully. Wrote in the afternoon to E. modi- 
fying what I had written to A. Day delightful. 

Sunday 19th MHeard an excellent & profoundly theological 
sermon by Rev. Dr. Edwards of the Methodist Church from 
“Mighty to save” Isa———*** He is a learned & deeply pious 
man. Pained at dinner to hear of the death of Capt. Turner*® 
of the 5th Texas Regt. He was killed on the 14th inst. in a 
fight near Suffolk. He was a valiant soldier & noble gentleman. 
Studied the tax bill recommended by the Conference committee 
of both houses. Walked out with Hodge—he begins to be doubt- 
ful of our success & I fear is not as devoted to our cause as all 
should be who believe we are right. However he is peculiarly 
situated, an exile from home & all his property & home in the 
hands of the Feds. He & those like him are entitled to much 
charity. Studied the tax bill at night. Want to speak against 
it tomorrow. Oh, God, be merciful to me & make my heart pure 
& my mind clear. For once oh God grant me grace & strength 
equal to the occasion. 

April 1863 

Monday 20th The report of the Committee of Conference on 
the Tax bill came up for consideration in the House. Mr. Lyon 
of Ala.*** moved that the House agree to the report & spoke in 

**Vest (Missouri) M. C.—See above, note 65. 

Bell—See above. 

Currin—(Currin, David M.), Tennessee, August 16, 1861-May 21, 1864 
(died), or J. L, M. Curry, Alabama—See above, note 98. 

Garland—See above, note 262. 

Chambers—See above, notes 174, 50. 

**Vicksburg, April, 1863. General Pemberton in command at Vicks- 
burg virtually surrounded by Union forces under Generals Sherman, 
McPherson, and McClernand, rendering it impossible for General Johnston 
to reach him with an insufficient army composed largely of raw troops. 
The surrender of the city was decisive; it divided the Confederacy. 

*°“Mighty to save’—(Isaiah 63, 1)—“Who is this that cometh from 
Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah? This that is glorious in his 
apparel, marching in the greatness of his strength? I that speak in 
righteousness, mighty to save.” 

*"Captain Turner—Perhaps Captain Amasa Turner, pioneer colonist. 

*“Mr, Lyon of Alabama—See above, note 87. 
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its favor though his speech was really a good argument against 
the bill. I spoke against the bill. Think I got through at least 
respectably. (Graham assured me I did.) Hope I redeemed 
myself from the effects of my miserable abortion of last session. 
The report however agreed to on yeas & nays by a vote of 47 to 
37, the Texas delegation all voting nay.*** A motion was made 
to remove the injunction of secrecy on which Gray & I both spoke 
& both became improperly excited and undignified. I suffered a 
very improper & indecorous expression to escape me which I 
deeply regret. I said the bill was “damnable.” I was betrayed 
into this excitement by the presence & manner of Wigfall who 
was in the house & had been electioneering among members for 
the passage of the bill. Whether he intends to be so or not his 
manner is very offensive. I think he was provoked at us in the 
House because we all voted against the bill. I think the bill 
full of mischief. But I shall defend [it] as I can before the 
Country—shall advise the people to acquiesce in the present evil 
for the sake of the greater future good. We must whip the com- 
mon enemy before we disagree among ourselves. Hope the bill 
will work better than I think. I pray God to direct it for the 
accomplishment of good. I have the notes of my argument 
against the bill. 

At night session the whole evening was occupied in arguing a 
bill reported from the Com. on Q.M. & Commissary Department 
ete. providing for commissioners to investigate the accounts of 
disbursing officers etc. where any ground for suspicion of fraud 
might exist ete. ete. Much opposition to the bill on frivolous 
grounds. I was for it & am still so. Do not think it will ac- 
complish much positively but think it will have the effect of de- 
terring men from doing wrong. 

This day has been damp and cold & dreary. Prospects of the 
Country now are not very flattering. It is a most critical period in 
our history. “In God is my trust.” May he have mercy on us. 


Tax bill passed April 24, 1863, levying variety of taxes to be as- 
sessed July 1 and collected October 1, 1863. Included were a property 
tax of 8% on agricultural products, a license tax on variety of occupa- 
tions, a graduated income tax, et cetera. Administration of tax system 
was so lax that comparatively small amount was really collected. Too 
much confidence was placed on the issuance of bonds and notes in finances 
of the community, State and Confederacy. 
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Feel almost a disgust for legislative assemblies. (Have not room 
to write all I think & it is probably well enough that I have not. 

April 1863 

Tuesday 21st Various reports made in the House from Com- 
mittee on Com. & Q.M. department etc. I reported a bill in 
regard to preventing officers from committing frauds in regard 
to mileage ete. ete. Bill from Medical Committee authorizing 
furloughs & discharges to soldiers to be granted on certificates of 
Surgeons etc. passed. At night the Tennessee election bill failed. 
Bad news from Louisiana tonight. Banks is advancing from 
below & has compelled Taylor to fall back to New Iberia. Mc- 
Clernand is marching down through Northern La. This perils 
our route home. This is the most critical period yet in our his- 
tory. May God have mercy on & save us for Jesus’ sake. (Voted 
today for the bill to make the Chief of Ordinance & Engineers & 
Brig. Gen.—fear it was wrong.) 

Wednesday 22nd House spent the day mainly in discussing 
reports from special committee in regard to sequestration. Bill 
was finally indefinitely postponed, leaving the old law still in 
force. Heard today, by letter from Lycurgus, of the death of 
my friend Capt. James A. Broocks. He fell like a soldier gal- 
lantly fighting in defense of his country. Feel much concerned 
about the condition of affairs in La. At night the House deter- 
mined to postpone the consideration of a bill to increase the 
salaries of Assistant Treasurers & depositaries etc. until the Sen- 
ate should consider the House bill to increase the pay of soldiers. 
I voted Aye because I think the Senate has dictated legislation 
to the House too long already. This may not be a very good 
reason. But I am not quite sure that an increase of the salaries 
of those officers is absolutely necessary. 

Thursday 23d Raining & very unpleasant today. In the House 
bill extending the increase of salaries for at last session for 
clerks, employees etc. residing in Richmond, to 1st July next.— 
Appropriation bill passed—on motion of Garnett an amount of 
$18,000,000 per month for 6 months was inserted for increase 
of pay of private soldiers which might hereafter be provided for. 
At night the Senate bill about impressments on Wigfall’s radical 
amendment came up. On motion of Gray it was amended so as 
to provide that if the impressing officer was dissatisfied with the 
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valuation made by the appraiser of the vicinage he might in- 
close said disapproval which then could be reviewed by the board 
appointed by the Governor of the State & the President whose 
decision should be final. I voted for Gray’s amendment. 

The bill to conscribe Marylanders & foreigners came up & the 
house adjourned. Feel a little sad today. More unpleasant 
tumors about gunboats & transports passing Vicksburg. This 
looks like a dark day in our history. But I trust yet in God. 
“Oh heavenly Father, let us not be confounded.” “Oh save us 
from our enemies and from the hands of all who hate us.”?7° 
Wrote to my dear wife today. How anxious I am to hear from 
home. 

April 1863 

Friday 24th Made some trifling purchases for home this 
morning. Prices are dreadful." House continued the discus- 
sion of the bill relating to the conscription of foreigners etc. It 
it a troublesome question. We certainly are in no condition to 
complicate our relations with foreign powers. About 2 o’clock 
intelligence reached the House that our principal clerk, R. E. 
Dixon,?"? had just been killed by one Fore recently one of his 
assistants. It turned out to be true. It is a dreadful affair. 
All that I can learn of the facts is that Dixon discharged Ford 
a day or two since on account of negligence & thereupon Ford 
addressed him a note threatening to attack him on sight if not 
restored to his place. He executed his threat today. As soon 
as he met Dixon he fired on & killed him. (It seems that all 
parties drank too much. Dixon I know did but he seemed to 
have the instincts of a gentleman.) Became disgusted with 
Hodge of Ky who rooms near me, upon his avowing that he 
thought Ford’s conduct perfectly proper & saying he would have 
done so himself. I have a great horror of taking human life 
from malicious preparation. God grant I may always have it. At 
night session the death of the clerk was officially announced by 


*“Quotations reflect the tone if not the specific wording of the Epis- 
copal prayer book. 

“Prices are dreadful. The currency price of coffee was (April, 1863) 
twenty-seven times that in 1860; meat products twelve times its price 
of that year; nails twenty-seven times its earlier price. 

*?R, E. Dixon—Robert E. Dixon of Georgia. 

Ford—Cannot be identified. 
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the Speaker & some speeches made by 3 or 4 members & the 
House adjourned in respect to his memory. Graham, Wright & 
self spent an hour or two in conversation with Judge Gray at his 
room. Prospects of the Country seem a little dark now. But 
they will be better. 

Saturday 25th In the House elected Mr. Lamar clerk. Her- 
bert introduced a resolution of thanks to Maj. Watkins officers & 
men etc. for the victory at Sabine Pass*** just as I was ready to 
say the same thing. A quorum of the Naval Committee not be- 
ing present I moved to refer it to Military Committee. Chambers 
of Miss. from Military Committee reported a bill to provide for 
payment of provost-marshalls taken from civil life & pending its 
consideration the House adjourned. In the afternoon Graham & 
I went down to Petersburg to see some exchanged prisoners, 
friends of ours who were taken prisoners at Arkansas Post. 

Sunday 26th Spent the day with our acquaintance & friends 
who had been exchanged. They were all quite glad to see us. 
Heard many interesting accounts of their adventures & some quite 
melancholy recitals. Many of their comrades died while in prison 
in Yankee-land. 

April 1863 

Monday 27th Returned by 7} o’clock this morning. Went to 
see Secy of War with Col. Whitfield.*** Spoke to him also about 
the peculiar condition of the 17th Texas Regt. More than half 
its numbers & a large majority of its officers being on the West 
side of the Miss. River. He said it certainly ought to be made 
an exceptional case. Saw the Q.M. Genl. too about paying the 
Ark. Post Prisoners as cavalry. He directed it to be done. In 
the House several bills from Com. of W. & M. were passed. One 
amending the funding bill so as to provide that bonds to pur- 


Victory at Sabine Pass—Federal commander-General Banks; Confed- 
erate commander-Major-General Richard Taylor (1826-1879). “Taylor 
retired before Banks, but, on April, turned on him suddenly when his 
army was advancing in column march 20 miles long along a single road 
that led through a pine barren region. Though the van deployed quickly 
and fought well, it was driven back. Only the stanch resistance of 
General William H. Emory’s division prevented a disastrous rout by 
an enemy whose total was only half as much as that of Banks. The 
fight took place at Sabine Cross Roads.” (The Pageant of America, 
vol. 7.) 

Colonel Whitfield. Must be General Whitfield, commander of Whit- 
field’s Legion. 
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chase treasury notes should be issued & sold which the Govern- 
ment might pay in Cotton at 6 — sterling per lb instead of 8 as 
provided in the first bill. The bill to pay provost marshalls was 
lost. A bill to increase the Genl staff was reported & another at 
night—both passed & I voted against both. In secret session a 
bill was passed to conscribe all citizens of the U. S. in the C. 8. 
who do not leave before 1st July. I voted for this. Also a bill 
from the Q. M. Committee to provide for the appointment of a 
commissioner to investigate accounts where suspicion of fraud 
may exist ete. I voted for this, too. Garnett from Military 
Committee reported a bill authorizing the war department to 
purchase real estate. I did not get in in time to vote for this. 
Rather think I should voted against it. Do not like the idea of 
the Confederate Govt. buying land. I think it can lease enough. 
(In secret session, too, a bill was passed appropriating more 
money—$20,000,000 I think, to buy steamers abroad.) At night 
a bill from Mil. Com. was passed giving pay to all soldiers ac- 
tually received into service even though not regularly mustered 
in. The exemption bill came up again. I tried to amend by 
adding after the word slaves “who are working hands”—failed. 
I voted for the amendment of Smith of N.C.**° to make owners 
pay $500 for the person exempt, then voted against the House 
amendment to the Senate amendment—which, however, was 
adopted on final vote—i.e. I voted against the Senate bill as 
amended by the House amendment.**® A bill from Com. on 
Ways & Means was passed increasing pay of female employees 
in the Treasury from $75 to $100 per month. I voted for it. 
Just three years today since my dear Mother died. They have been 
three years of storms and tempests in the political world. How 
much of agitation and sorrow she has escaped! Oh how often I 
Smith of North Carolina (M. C.)—W. N. H.; July 20, 1861-1865. 
**Exemption bill—Exemption to conscription was overdone at first, and 
violations to conscription laws were many. Conscription by the Confed- 
erate Government was opposed by certain Southern statesmen on the 
ground that the theory was antagonistic to States’ Rights. The con- 
scription bill of April 21, 1862, was followed by a bill exempting many 
classes of officials and employees. October 11, 1862, one white overseer 
for every twenty slaves was exempt by law, but restrictions of other 
sorts were made. Pressure was exerted to avoid conscription and eva- 
sion was frequent. The result was that only those were declared ex- 


empt finally whom the Governors of the States thought were indis- 
pensable to the government of the respective States. 
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have sighed for the communion of her spirit and the support of 
her counsel, in these perilous times. But I cannot wish her re- 
turn to earth. She is realizing the joys of the just & pure in a 
Heavenly world. Oh, God, guide my feet in the path which will 
lead me to a re-union with her. Prospects of the Country not 
specially cheering. Difficulties in the way of getting home seem 
to thicken. Oh, God, have mercy on us all. 

Tuesday 28th Could not keep up with the business in Con- 
gress today. There was much confusion & I was frequently 
called out by visitors. Various bills were reported from the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. I voted against the bill to give 
Adjutants the rank, pay & allowance of a Capt. of Cavalry. At 
night the seal as reported from the Senate Committee was adopted 
with the motto “Deo vindice”. Several young men from the 
neighborhood of home got here & brought no letters from Eliza. 
I cannot understand this. They tell me all were well. Why did 
not E. or Anna write me. Feel tired & heavy hearted tonight. 

April 1863 

Wednesday 29th So much confusion & disorder in the House 
that I could not keep up with the proceedings. Passed a bill 
authorizing the P.M.G. to establish and express mail***—also a 
bill to extend the time (12 mos) for claimants for carrying mails 
after secession of their states & before the Confederacy took 
charge of its postal affairs, to file their claims etc. House re- 
ceded from its amendment to the appropriation bill, appropriat- 
ing money to meet the prospective increase of the soldiers’ pay. 
I voted for this. 

Printing bill also passed the House. Various bills from Mili- 
tary Com. also passed. Bill from Committee on Commerce abol- 
ishing all posts of delivery also passed. Called with Col. Whit- 
field to the President in relation to his (W’s) appl. The Presi- 
dent looks feeble. He seemed disturbed as we all are about the 
news from Louisiana. Banks is said to be within one day’s 
march of Alexandria.*** This is only 135 miles from my own 

*™Mail: The problems dealing with the transferring of mail in a dis- 
rupted and agricultural territory were many. Even the printing of 
postage stamps involved serious problems, for equipment for months was 
lacking and importing them through from England meant running a 
blockade. Sometimes stamps were issued by local post offices. (These 
are prized highly by stamp collectors.) 

**Banks in Louisiana. An attempt was made by Farragut, command- 
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home and dear ones. May God take care of them all, I humbly 
pray. News comes too that the enemy is crossing the Rappahan- 
nock above and below Fredericksburg.**® The clouds of war which 
have been so long gathering are about to burst in the spring 
campaign. Oh righteous and merciful Father, sustain our peo- 
ple under whatever it is meet and right they should suffer. And 
oh! let it come to pass that these days of bloodshed & strife may 
soon pass away and the independence and freedom of these Con- 
federates States be established. 

This is my birthday. I am 35 years old. The best half of 
my life is gone. Have I improved it as I should? I fear not. 
Yet I have struggled—how honestly & sincerely God knows—to 
keep in the path of duty. May God be merciful to me in the 
time to come as he has been in the past. Spent the evening with 
Willie Norment at Mr. Tabbs’. Played three games of chess. 

April 1863 

Thursday 30th Could not keep up with the proceedings of the 
House. Was called out frequently to attend to departmental 
business. During the day & night a bill was passed authorizing 
the Secy of War under the direction of the President to take 
charge of the R Rs in certain contingencies. I tried to get 
through the House a resolution providing for printing the tax 
bill ete. ete.—failed & was a little worried about it. At night 
talked long with Judge Reagan, Gray & Graham about the con- 
dition of the Country. May God have mercy upon us all. 

Friday May 1st Just three years today since my dear Mother was 
buried. What a multitude of memories rush upon me & how I 
am compelled to stifle them amid the whirl of business by which 
I am surrounded. 

Cannot pretend to remember all that was done in the House. 
Must rely upon the papers. A flag was finally adopted.**° The 
ing a Union fleet, to take Port Hudson. When this failed, General 
Banks, who had planned to take part in besieging the port, marched 


back to Baton Rouge, where he was stationed. 

**Crossing the Rappahannock. General Hooker led a large army 
against Lee and Jackson. His purpose was to cross the Rappahannock 
and the Rapidan, attack Lee’s rear, and cut off his communications with 
Richmond. By the last of April he had his army across the Rappahan- 
nock and he became prematurely exuberant. 

“The Flag—Adopted May 1, 1863, the “National Flag,” white with in 
the left corner a red field crossed by two blue bars, which were studded 
with 13 evenly distributed white stars. It differed from the “Battle 
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President signed the machinery to the tax bill—the appropriation 
bill etc. ete. Both houses finally adjourned at 10 P.M. I feel 
greatly wearied & quite anxious as [to] the condition of the 
country. Clouds are dark & heavy around us. “In God only is 
our trust.” “Oh thou that dwellest between the cherubims, shine 
forth! Stir up thy strength & come and save us.” Oh that I 
could get one more letter from home. 

Saturday 2nd Very busy all day. Annoyed by my friend Jim 
Likens**! who is here on a wild goose chase and drunk. He is a 
noble fellow when sober but a dreadful nuisance when intoxi- 
cated. Graham, Judge Gray & self called on the President. He 
could not give us much encouragement as to Kirby Smith’s**? 
sources for reinforcing. He seems still calm and confident. On 
grasping my hand at parting with him he said, “Sir, tell your 
people I have always been in the habit of calling on Texas for 
aid and so far she has always been a staff to me. I shall do every- 
thing I can for them now.” Believe I have about finished my 
business. Fighting thought to be going on at Fredericksburg.*** 
Troops passing through the city tonight. 

Flag,” “designed by General Beauregard, adopted by General Joseph E. 
Johnston, after the first battle of Manassas,” and “borne on every field 
of battle from Manassas to Appomattox.” 

*1Jim Likens—Perhaps of Crockett, Houston County. See note 38. 

Kirby Smith—See above, note 221, 

*sFighting at Fredericksburg. The battle of Chancellorsville—Hooker 
against Jackson—was being waged on the road to Fredericksburg. 
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LETTERS OF ANTONIO MARTINEZ, THE LAST 
SPANISH GOVERNOR OF TEXAS, 1817-1822! 


TRANSLATED AND EDITED BY MATTIE AUSTIN HATCHER? 
Intropuctory NOTE 


Antonio Maria Martinez, Lieutenant Colonel in the Infantry 
Regiment of Zamora, the last governor of Texas under the Span- 
ish régime, arrived at his new post toward the end of May, 1817, 
and, at once, assumed the responsibility of the defense of the 
exposed frontier. He, with his family, had come from Europe, 
where he had distinguished himself in battle and had won “la 
Cruz de la Norte de Europa” or “la Cruz de Alemania.” He had 
stopped at Mexico City, en route, where he had discussed with 
the viceroy plans for the defense and development of Texas 
against Indian depredations, foreign invasions, and a recurrence 
of the revolutionary movements that had been temporarily crushed 
by the battle fought on the Medina River in Texas in the sum- 
mer of 1813. Continuing his journey, he had conferred with 
Joaquin Arredondo, the hero of that sanguinary battle which had 
so raised the hopes of the royalists and had so retarded the favor- 
able prospects of the country. In these conferences Martinez 
gleaned much regarding the deplorable situation in Texas; but 
he had hopes that, by untiring work, the situation could soon be 
improved. He, therefore, at once began a long series of piteous 
appeals for help—all to no avail—for neither the vicerory nor 
the commandant general could render any effective aid. These 
letters show not only the exhausted condition of the Spanish treas- 
ury and the dangers facing the royalists at every turn, due to 
the spread of the revolutionary disturbance, but, likewise, they 
reveal Martinez’ ability, courage, determination, and sympathetic, 
if not indomitable, spirit. 

He came to Texas full of enthusiasm; he left it a bitterly 
disappointed man, because he was defending a losing cause. He 


*From the letter presses of [Antonio Martinez], Governor of Texas, in 
the Nacogdoches Archives, State Library, Austin, Texas. 

*I wish to acknowledge my especial indebtedness to Mr. J. Haggard 
Villasana, Translator in the Archives Department, for help in interpret- 
ing particularly difficult passages. 
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was unable to control the Indians because they were uncontrollable 
per se and, besides, were constantly being stirred to atrocities by 
foreigners and revolutionists who were ceaselessly busy along the 
entire unprotected frontier line. He could not, therefore, de- 
velop the rich province as he had so fondly hoped, for he had 
neither money nor men at his disposal, and a full treasury would 
have been demanded for this purpose even if there had been no 
complications offered by Indians, foreigners, and revolutionists. 
To make matters worse, toward the end of his administration, 
the revolutionists, under Agustin Iturbide, were sweeping every- 
thing before them in the vicinity of Mexico City and at Vera 
Cruz through which the “sinews of war” had to be shipped. By 
the summer of 1821, the situation was so grave that, at the re- 
quest of Baron de Bastrop, he approved Moses Austin’s petition 
for permission to introduce three hundred of his neighbors in 
Louisiana into this border territory. He had hoped thereby to 
control the Indians, to defend the country against attack both 
within and without, and thus to develop the section as it deserved 
to be developed. However, he only opened the door to the entry 
of the Americans who had conquered the Indians of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and were ready to move westward to settle on the 
choicest lands in Texas. His Excellency Don Joaquin Arredondo, 
then Commandant General of the Eastern Interior Provinces of 
New Spain, confirmed the grant to Austin after the approval of 
Austin’s application by the Provincial Deputation then assembled 
at the City of Monterrey. The necessary papers were forwarded 
on to San Antonio immediately and a new era opened for the 
Southwest, for the Spaniards were to give way to their Mexican 
successors and they, in turn, to the Anglo-American. In spite 
of his hopes that this introduction of the Anglo-Americans might 
check the downward progress of the Spanish cause, Martinez’ 
last year in Texas was a depressing one. By July 18, 1821, he 
was compelled to issue orders for the administration of the oath 
of allegiance to the new hero, Iturbide. This was a deeply 
humiliating procedure to one who had sworn never to lower the 
royal flag to a revolutionist. On August 2, 1821, following, he 
wrote the Commandant General, reporting that he had not a sin- 
gle penny nor any grain with which to supply the necessities of 
his troops for even one day. On November 14, 1821, he an- 
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nounced that it was impossible to send soldiers against the pirates 
who were giving trouble at Galveston. So misfortunes continued 
until July, 1822, when he finally left Texas, though there were 
sometimes momentary gleams of hope that conditions might im- 
prove under Iturbide’s imperial régime. As a matter of fact, 
Iturbide did promise to take up certain recommendations for the 
betterment of Texas when an opportunity arose; but in reality 
all hopes for actual improvement were utterly illusive, for the 
Emperor soon encountered insuperable difficulties in the execu- 
tion of his plans for making himself supreme dictator of Mexico. 
As a result, Martinez was reduced to the severest straits. On 
March 22, 1822, he reported to his immediate superior that the 
commissioner sent to the United States had failed to secure 
supplies and that actual starvation stared him and his settlers 
in the face. Thus matters stood when at the end of June, 1822, 
he learned that Felix Trespalacios, who had gained recognition 
in defense of the cause of Independence, was on his way to 
supersede him in command. On August 24, 1822, he announced 
himself ready to turn over his office to the new governor, who at 
once issued an inaugural address that must have brought him 
deep humiliation. Trespalacios boastingly declared that Texas’ 
natural resources would soon make her a rival of the other por- 
tions of the Empire and that steps must be taken immediately 
to secure the necessary colonists and soldiers for the long de- 
layed program for the development of this choice section of the 
North American Continent. In closing, he pointed out that all 
must learn to use their newly acquired freedom in the proper 
manner. With the bitter word “independence” in his ears, Mar- 
tinez departed for Mexico. After meeting with Stephen F. Aus- 
tin there, he disappeared into the obscurity from which he had 
emerged five years before. It is hoped that these letters, reveal- 
ing the personality of the man who opened the door to Moses 
Austin and aided Stephen F. Austin to settle his colonists in the 
wilds of Texas, will induce students to search for fuller facts 
regarding his birth, education, attainments, and final days—for 
he must have been an old man when, as best he could, he upheld 
in Texas the cause of the Spanish King against overwhelming 
odds from 1817 to 1822. 
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MARTINEZ TO THE COMMANDANT GENERAL 
No. 1 
I took possession of this government of May 28. I report this 
for your information and am awaiting any orders that you may 
send me. 

I can do no less than to inform you that, in spite of the wise 
and energetic management of my predecessor, Don Manuel Pardo, 
I have found this province in a very sad state, as much in the 
matter of subsistence for the troops and civilians, as in the mat- 
ter of its defense. Of the 500 fanegas of corn that Your Excel- 
lency set aside for this province I have been able to bring with 
me only 184, because I lacked mules and horses. This quantity 
will not be sufficient for the coming June when the troops and 
families will be in the same state of suffering they have been 
enduring. It will be sufficient for me to say that, on my arrival 
at this city, my troops had been living entirely on roots of the 
field for several days. The amount of money that the paymaster 
has sent has not been enough to pay the debts that my prede- 
cessor had contracted for the temporary maintenance of the 
troops. For this reason, I have not been able and [ shall not 
be able to give any help whatever to either officers or troops. 
Your Excellency has become acquainted with the unhappy state of 
this province through what I have already told you as well as 
through requests made by my predecessor. I beg of you to make 
an effort to send some money to the paymaster, Don Francisco 
Collantes, as well as cigars, powder, and some iron. ‘This pro- 
vince lacks these things and needs them urgently. The store- 
house is entirely unprepared for any emergency that may arise. 
The iron is necessary to make needed repairs, particularly on the 
gun-carriages which are gradually becoming useless. 

Your Excellency can not count upon the 500 fanegas of corn 
set aside for these troops, as a large part of it is being consumed 
by the muleteers since there is not enough money with which to 
pay the freight and it is necessary to give them corn that they 
may have something to eat. If Your Excellency can not pro- 
vide us with more corn, the sufferings and necessities of this 
town and garrison will not be supplied. 

After guarding the important points of this province and pro- 
viding the indispensably necessary convoys that must be kept on 
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the road to transport corn because of the scarcity of mules which 
I have already mentioned to you, this capital is unable to repel 
the attacks of the barbarians. This was the reason my prede- 
cessor did not obey Your Excellency’s command concerning the 
return of Captain Mufioz to the garrison at Rio Grande with the 
detachment from this company which I have already reported 
to you. I see myself in a similar position, and I beg Your Ex- 
cellency to be good enough to send to this city an equal num- 
ber of men to fill the resulting vacancies. I beg also that the 
companies of the other provinces that have had detachments 
here fill all their vacancies which have resulted from desertions 
or from sickness. Otherwise the strength of this garrison will 
continue to diminish as it is now doing; but regardless of what 
I have already explained to Your Excellency, if you should still 
wish to withdraw the above-mentioned captain, Don Joaquin 
Munoz and his troop, I shall promptly comply with your wishes. 
May 30, 1817 


MARTINEZ TO THE COMMANDANT GENERAL 

No. 2 

Captain Manuel Cedron started with me from Mexico. His 
appointment as commander of the company of Bahia del Espiritu 
Santo or as an extra officer—in case there is no vacancy—has been 
approved by the viceroy. He followed my line of march, as you 
instructed me upon my arrival at that garrison, to have him do. 
He is, therefore, here in the capital. However, I have no orders 
as to his post or his being added to any company either here nor 
there and I hope that you will be good enough to give me in- 
structions as to what post I must give him as well as to what 
salary he is to receive. Otherwise, as the captain himself points 
out to me, he will have no means of making a living. Until you 
have decided upon these points, he will remain in this capital. 

May 30, 1817 

MARTINEZ TO THE VICEROY 


No. 1 
Most Excellent Sir, 

On the 27th of the month just ending, I took possession of 
this government which you had the goodness to confer upon me. 
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I have found the province in the saddest and most deplorable 
state it is possible to conceive. 

As I passed through Monterrey, | delivered into the hands of 
the commandant general of these provinces himself, the official 
order you were good enough to issue to this official to the effect 
that the mounted presidial companies of veterans of this city 
and those of Alamo de Parras and Bahia del Espiritu Santo 
were to be filled and organized as soon as possible, so that with 
them, I might assist in putting an end to the incessant hostilities 
the barbarians are committing against this place. But, from 
what the commandant general said to me, I have not the remot- 
est hope that this will be done. Nothing of what I told you 
before my departure from that capital adequately expresses the 
unhappy state in which these Eastern Provinces are found, 
especially the one you have placed under my care. In my afore- 
said representation, | reported that these companies were incom- 
plete or scattered. Not only is this true, but they are absolutely 
non-existent, for, with the organization of the proposed new squad- 
rons, neither will have any men available. On taking possession 
of this province, I found nothing but pickets from the other 
provinces, to the number of 301 men. However, even they are 
not really soldiers, since they are afoot, without supplies—save 
a very small amount—and this furnished them from day to day, 
so that not only do they suffer from lack of food but their fam- 
ilies likewise go hungry. This suffering is shared by all the 
settlers of this place, for, due to the unfortunate condition of 
the troops, the Indians are so insolent they approach the settle- 
ments and even impudently enter them. They slay these unfor- 
tunate people with impunity, for no matter how soon the troops 
attempt to go to the rescue, the Indians, being well armed and 
well mounted, can easily make these forces ridiculous. The sol- 
diers are brave enough but they are lacking in numbers and 
strength. Due to this fact, it has happened that, even though 
my predecessor, Don Manuel Pardo, used the greatest possible 
diligence, it has not been possible to plant crops. Therefore, the 
people are perishing. I have the unhappiness to be a spectator 
of this sad scene, without being able in any way to lessen their 
sufferings. 

You promised to aid this section. If, when absent from it 
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and far from the scene of these afflictions, I favored this plan, 
what must I not do, when I am a witness and consider that I 
stand in the place of a father to these unfortunate inhabitants ? 
However, I do not think I shall have to endure it long, for the 
virtues of a leader such as you are, one who loves justice, will 
know how to adjust matters as far as the circumstances of the 
times will permit. You will not fail to aid this forsaken prov- 
ince, the key of the whole of the kingdom, so that, far from 
these evils continuing, they will be remedied with the haste de- 
manded by a country that I think is at its last gasp. 

My dear Sir, I want nothing for myself, in spite of the fact 
that I have a family I love and whom I consider unfortunate. 
I only call upon you in the name of these troops who deserve 
the greatest consideration. In their present state of suffering 
that I have described to you, naked and without food, they are 
willing to obey whatever orders are given them and to expose 
their lives to the enemy at every moment. If the people were 
in the condition they should be, under military regulations, the 
enemy would be very insignificant in their eyes. 

My predecessor, Lieutenant Manuel Pardo, reports to me that 
he has already informed you of the deplorable state of this sec- 
tion. I am, at the same time, presenting my claims to the com- 
mandant general, in fulfillment of my duty. However, I know 
that this commander has been informed of conditions through 
various petitions that have been presented to him. He has not 
taken the slightest action to correct the evils from which this 
section is suffering; and, indeed, they are increasing. I can do 
no less than take the liberty of applying directly to you, urged 
on by my own peculiar obligations and depending upon your 
sense of justice and the sincere interest you have in the welfare 
of our kingdom and of our sovereign. You will not disregard 
my complaints for they are true and right. If the circumstances 
of the times will not permit you to attend to all the necessities 
and rights of this province, you will, as far as possible, remedy 
the most urgent ones. 

May 31, 1817 


[To be continued ] 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


The So-Called Wends of Germany and Their Colonies in Texas 
and in Australia. By George C. Engerrand, Professor of 
Anthropology. The University of Texas, Austin, 1934. 


179 pp., illus. 


This is Study No. 7 aided by the Bureau of Research in the 
Social Sciences. “The first part of this work [pages 9-87] deals 
with the Wends in their country of origin, while the second 
[pages 89-156] is given almost wholly to the study of the Wends 
in Texas, with only a few pages [157-161] on those of Australia.” 
“There was a considerable amount of literature on the subject, 
in seven or eight languages, but nothing in the shape of a book, 
or a monograph, in English.” In these words the author de- 
fines the scope of . . . work and indicates some of the chief 
difficulties met with in studying the life of the non-English ele- 
ments of our population—the language obstacle, the widely scat- 
tered sources, and the chances for misinterpreting them. 

In his accounts of the Wends in Germany the author describes 
their geographic environment, history, physical type, habitation, 
costume, economic condition, political condition, language, folk- 
lore, religion, literature and education. This portion of the work 
serves admirably as a background for the account of the Wends 
in Texas. Next he outlines and criticizes the struggle of the 
Wends in Germany for independence from 1918 to 1933. For 
this part of the work the Wends in Texas may have served as a 
useful check. Both groups are very small minorities in their re- 
spective countries. Doubtless it never occurred to the Wends in 
Texas to ask for the concessions demanded by their kinsmen in 
Germany. The Wends in Germany have ambitious neighbors; 
some of these neighbors obtained independence. 

The motive back of Wendish emigration to Texas was a de- 
sire for religious freedom. Lest the reader misunderstand this 
term, the author restates it more explicity as a desire to be “free 
to practice their religion according to their own tradition.” It 
is well known that the Lutheran Wends are ultraconservative. 
Their coming to Texas did not make them more tolerant toward 
those who differed with them. But Texas was large, land was 
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cheap, and the fatherland was too far removed to supply pastors 
and teachers to the communities in Texas. Nevertheless, church 
and school served as strong bonds of union. 

Topics concerning the Wends in Texas developed by the author 
are the spread of the Wends from their first settlement in what 
is now Lee County to other parts of the State, an estimate of 
the total population of Wendish origin (7,000), and the place 
occupied by the Wend in the economic life of the community. 
Most interesting is the author’s account of how and why the 
Wends in Texas were Germanized before they became American- 
ized. While tracing these changes among the Wends in Texas, 
the author brings to the reader’s attention changes not altogether 
dissimilar that were taking place among the Wends in Germany 
and in Australia. The author has set a high mark of excellence 
in this study of one of the lesser colonies of European origin in 
Texas. 


E. W. W. 





Castro-Ville and Henry Castro, Empresario. By Julia Nott 
Waugh. Standard Printing Company, San Antonio, 1934. 
108 p., illus. 

“Castroville is a French town with a German flavor growing 
out of Texas soil.” “Henry Castro expended . . . nearly 
twenty years of his life, and a fortune . . . estimated at 
$100,000; he brought to Texas . . . 2,134 souls... 
He fathered four villages, Castroville, D’Hanis, Quihi and 
Vandenburg. To his tireless persistence is due ‘the French 
colony in Texas,’ and the first permanent settlement between San 
Antonio and the Rio Grande.” Castroville was founded in Sep- 
tember, 1844; Henry Castro died in Monterey in 1864. 

There are two stories in this book—first, that of the empre- 
sario, the other of his colonists. The author has made a close 
study of Castro, the empresario, and the reader is given definite 
information about how he obtained his contract, how he enlisted 
colonists, what obstacles were encountered, and how the heavy 
expense incurred placed him in the hands of his creditors, to 
whom went much of the reward he had worked for. Castro’s ex- 


perience is much like that of his predecessor Stephen F. Austin 
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and of his contemporary, Der Verein zum Schutze deutscher Ein- 
wanderer in Texas. Each was ruined financially by his coloniza- 
tion enterprise, but each opened the doors of hope and oppor- 
tunity to thousands in bringing them to this new land. 

The story of Castro’s colonists is not satisfactory. The work 
clearly is the product of much effort, but the results are not 
organized. Some account is given of the hardships endured in 
the early years, due to scarcity of money, droughts, crop failures, 
isolation, Indian forays, etc. The establishment of church and 
school in Castroville is told with some detail, but nothing is said 
about how the other settlements fared. Some of the questions 
that one would like to see treated in a work of this kind are 
these: How many of the colonists were French? German? How 
many Catholic? Protestant? What part did language and 
religion play in choice of location? What were the occupations 
of the colonists at home? In Texas? What effect had the prox- 
imity of San Antonio? What were the relations of the colonists 
with the Indians? And how did they differ from the relations 
of Americans, Mexicans, and Germans and the Indians? What 
have these colonists and their descendants accomplished in ninety 
years ? 

The appendix contains (1) an account of the unveiling at Cas- 
troville, October 11, 1931, of a monument to commemorate its 
founding; (2) the reminiscences of Auguste Frételliére of his 
journey to Texas in 1843-44 with a group of Castro’s colonists; 
(3) a list showing name, age, occupation, financial worth, and 
origin of those in the first group of Castro’s colonists, shipped 
in the Hbro from Havre, November 2, 1842; and (4) a list of 
the sources consulted in the preparation of this work. 

x. W.. ©. 





Prose and Poetry of America. Edited by H. Ward McGraw. 
Southwestern Edition. (Dallas: The L. W. Singer Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. xviii, 1198. Illustrations. ) 

Prose and Poetry of America is an anthology designed for high- 
school study of American literature. The Southwestern Edition 
includes three hundred pages of literature of the Southwest, pre- 
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dominantly Texan but not entirely neglectful of Louisiana, 
Arkansas, New Mexico, and Oklahoma. 

The chief excellence of the book lies in its choice of material. 
The older writings represented are not the hackneyed favorites long 
ago made stale to teachers, if not to students, of literature. The 
supplementary reading lists, abundantly suggestive of further read- 
ing in American as well as world literature, are likewise highly 
commendable. 

The weaknesses of the book, which are as conspicuous as its 
merits, lie in the editing. Perhaps it suffers from too-great am- 
bitiousness of design. An attempt is made to include a critical 
analysis of the development of each type. There is even a twelve- 
page discussion of American literature as influenced by journal- 
ism and the magazine, with no selections whatever to complete 
the discussion—a strange omission, or inclusion, in a book whose 
avowed purpose is subordination of the historical approach in 
order to foster a genuine appreciation of the literature itself. In 
places the editors have ignored the best contemporary criticism, 
to the detriment of sound critical understanding. 

The book is overloaded with supplementary material. Poe’s 
biography, to give one example of the method followed, is given 
under the section on the short story and again under poetry, 
though it is only fair to say that there is not undue overlapping 
of the biographical material itself. The study features, the vari- 
ous biographies, and the critical analyses—thrust with annoying 
regularity into the body of the literature—weigh formidably, 
making an unmistakable textbook out of what might otherwise 
be not merely a text but a volume that any lover of books would 
delight to own. 

The most serious objection to the book, considered as a text, 
is that part of the critical material is shockingly written. It is 
not merely that the style is wooden in places or that certain biog- 
raphies are too dryly encyclopedic. There is some definitely bad 
writing. Such ungainly phrases as “poem interest” and “poem 
development” might well mar the effect of the most moving of 
poems. In certain places the best contemporary punctuation is 
not used. Worse still, some of the sketches are marked by 
dangling modifiers and other incoherence of expression. It is 
lamentable that any text designed at least in part to inculcate 
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appreciation of the grace and beauty of our language should ex- 
hibit such editorial carelessness. 

But the anthology, in spite of its serious drawbacks, is usable, 
even valuable, because of the really fine material it affords. In 
the hands of a judicious teacher it should fulfill its purpose by 
proving a genuine delight to students. The pity is that the at- 
tractive format, including numerous original illustrations, and 
the literature itself should be overshadowed by pedagogy. 

Mary Grace Muse ADKINS. 





A Cowman’s Wife. By Mary Kidder Rak. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1934.) Pp. viii, 292. 

Mrs. Rak gives in A Cowman’s Wife a panoramic, yet gossipy, 
picture of life on a ranch in southeastern Arizona—life as it has 
presented itself to an intelligent woman who came to the ranch 
a tenderfoot, but became, within a few years, almost as proficient 
in working cattle as her husband. This collection of familiar 
discourses omits nothing that pertains to the present-day cattle 
ranch of the Raks. It is all here: working the cattle throughout the 
year, trapping lobo wolves, watching bulls fight for the leader- 
ship of the herd, teaching a Mexican girl to read, clearing land 
for a hay field, roasting mescal heads to feed to the cattle, danc- 
ing at a community fiesta in the schoolhouse, and even white- 
washing a room with a mixture of buttermilk and ashes in prep- 
aration for guests from the city. 

In spite of the hardships, Mrs. Rak, who suggests that she is 
a “peasant intellectual,” retains her optimism and her ability to 
enjoy life. The strongly flavored native expressions and the 
lilting casualness with which she passes from one aspect of her 
life to another indicates that Mary Rak is as indigenous as the 
mescal plant itself. There is, in the last chapters of the book, 
a suggestion of the heroism fostered peculiarly by the cattle 
country which is subject to drouth. After the drouth has con- 
verted the water holes into bogs and has scorched to a crisp every 
green thing the cattle might eat, the cattlemen and their entire 
families work day and night to feed and water the starving cat- 
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tle—for, as Mrs. Rak suggests, do they not owe everything they 
have to the cattle? 
ARLIN TURNER. 





Triggernometry: A gallery of gunfighters, with technical notes, 
too, on leather slapping as a fine art, gathered from many 
a loose holstered expert over the years. By Eugene Cun- 
ningham. (New York: The Press of the Pioneers, 1934. 
Pp. xvii + 441. Illustrations, $3.75.) 

This is a saga of the Old West. It contains stories of old-time 
gunfighters—stories of the impulsive disregard of consequences 
shown by these distinctive frontier personalities. This is inter- 
esting for even casual modern readers, who, under the pleasant 
glow thrown by the light of study lamps over their easy chairs, 
may thus obtain thrills strictly vicarious. The scholar and truth- 
seeking graduate student will be gratified to learn that ’Gene 
Cunningham wrote “for the most part first-hand knowledge and, 
at worst, from accounts given by participants or eye-witnesses.” 

Through this “gallery of gunfighters” stalk those figures of 
border legend who made the history of the West a thing of drama 
as well as fatalistic tragedy. Bill Longley, of the “Breed of the 
Border,” and John Wesley Hardin, of “Forty Notches” fame, 
ride here. The lives and exploits of Sam Bass and Billy the Kid 
are carefully analyzed; and even the hands of historians are 
called. William E. Connelly, late secretary of the Kansas His- 
torical Society and biographer of “Wild Bill” Hickok, is detected 
in the act of adding a bit to the evidence offered by “hero-wor- 
shipping Wild Billiams.” 

Fateful incident was present in the careers of nearly all; few 
of these gunfighters deliberately chose outlawry. A negro influ- 
enced by carpetbagger liquor, cursed Bill Longley’s father, and 
with the killing of the black man, this young six-footer became 
one of the “three most dangerous men in Texas.” 

The writer’s style fits the subject matter to perfection, and a 
final chapter of “Triggernometry” makes the volume a work of 
art. If this enthusiasm on the part of a reviewer shows a lack 
of restraint, it must be remembered that here is a book which 
combines readability with historical authenticity. 


Wituiam R. Hocan. 
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Arizona Place Names. By Will C. Barnes. (Tucson, Arizona: 
Published by University of Arizona. Vol. VI, No. 1, 1935. 
Pp. 503. $0.25.) 

This volume is the result of a lifetime of unique search. For 
more than thirty years the author sought out stories concerning 
Arizona place names. Old-timers, travelers, Indians, Mexicans, 
cowboys, sheep herders, and historians gave their versions. It is 
an enduring piece of research that embraces within its five hun- 
dred-odd pages story after story which sprang from the Arizona 
soil, and which carry a tang of healthy earthiness. 

Every statement is substantiated by authority. In case of 
conflict, an attempt at critical evaluation of the strength of each 
source has been made. Thus, it appears that in the derivation 
of the word “Arizona” itself, more than a half-dozen origin 
names are given. But the version accepted by all modern his- 
torians is that it “was named after some springs near Banera, 
8 miles south of the border and about 85 miles below Tucson.” 
These springs are called “Aleh-zon” by the Papago, meaning 
“small spring.” 

Humor springs up here and there. Thus, “Lousy Gulch” 
achieved its significant name because in the Eighties one Ben Cole 
and his two sons “had a mine here. They worked it during one 
winter and all became lousy. So they called it by that name.” 

Commendation of a high order should be the reward of the 
author; in such volumes as this much true history of a region 
comes to light. 

WitiiAm R. Hoaan. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The Texas State Historical Association met for the thirty- 
eighth annual session in Austin, May 3-4. 

The following papers were read: 

Almonte’s Inspection of Texas in 1834, Mrs. Helen Willits 
Harris. 

Prince Solms’ Trip to Texas in 1844, Dr. R. L, Biesele. 

Daily Life of the Early Texans, Rev. Joseph Schmitz, 8S. M. 

The Earliest Printing in Texas, Ike Henry Moore. 

Lester’s Sam Houston, Ernest W. Winkler. 

Harvey A. Adams Diary, 1842-1843, Mrs. Mattie Austin 
Hatcher. 

W. B. Travis, Ruby Mixon. 

Copano and the Refugio Mission, Hobart Huson. 

The Harriet Lane, Lieut.-Commander David P. Marvin. 

Spanish Plans for the Colonization of Texas, 1716-1731, Char- 
mion Shelby. 

Fort St. Lows de Carlorette, J. Carroll McConnell. 

The Legal Phase of the Cortinas Trouble, Raphael Cowen. 


The speaker at the annual dinner Friday evening, May 3, was 
Judge Robert L. Batts, who spoke on Land Title Problems in 
Texas. 

The Executive Council instructed Charles W. Ramsdell, E. C. 
Barker, and J. Evetts Haley to serve as a committee on Associa- 
tion finances and investments. 

The Association decided to have the next meeting in conjunc- 
tion with the Mississippi Valley Historical Association which will 
meet in Austin, Texas, in the spring of 1936. 

All officers of the Association were re-elected, and the report 
of the Treasurer, which follows, was approved. 

TREASURER’S REPORT FOR THE YEAR ENDING Marcu 1, 1935 

Receipts 
1933-34 1934-35 
IE seh ci dackedewkes need $ 873.95 $1,030.50 
Ce ee ee reer ee eT Tre 
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Affairs of the Association 81 
Sales of the Quarterly and binding....... 298.05 285.32 
Interest on notes and bonds............. 116.31 61.58 
Grant from the University of Texas...... 300.00 300.00 
ee ee 2s kien 
IIE 86654 Sees aA Kaew e Koneees 2.70 
Total cash receipts.............. $1,642.81 $1,680.10 
Balance with Brown Brothers at beginning 
Se er eee 1,065.83 559.64 
Balance in bank at the beginning of year.. 439.08 307.18 
$3,147.72 $2,546.92 


Disbursements 


Balance paid on printing the Quarterly for 











GSES Oh at Sy eraleverera rene wile araweserensueietene ators 2 ere 
Printing the Quarterly. .........06..0<00% 987.85 $ 868.75 
ee PT ee 20.00 20.00 
Pere eee eee 420.00 360.00 
PE i Made Ces eaKean seesaw es 42.52 43.91 
EY <0) 4) Se wewneneeeiwekeeennwes 27.50 27.45 
0 ee ee eee P= saan 
Checks returned from bank, dishonored. . . me” -mehariiods 
Miscellaneous expenses ...............- 47.55 11.12 
Receipts in stamps, not deposited in bank. . 5.68 2.18 
Receipts in cash, not deposited in bank.... 8.75 1.00 
NE ae a se eRAadwee ese en Ave eens 36.89 
Government tax on checks.............. 3.28 10.20 
State warrant unpaid.................. 2.70 8.85 

Total cash disbursements......... $2,280.38 $1,390.35 
Balance on deposit with Brown Brothers, 

So & acedndiusdenneenten es 559.64 593.72 
Balance in Austin National Bank at end 

Sik tekdawaSinaedsgnce aces 307.16 563.09 

$3,147.18 $2,547.16 
We EY cakes crt dwakeeaieesuuws $ 54 $ 24 
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BALANCE SHEET AS OF Marcy 1, 1935 


Assets 

SORE MMONNAIN coir track cinerea aaas aes omnia $ 562.09 
Funds in hands of Brown Bros., loan brokers.......... 593.72 
Accounts receivable from sales of Quarterlie 39.75 
*Dues receivable as of March 1, 1935 500.00 
AMEN OGG RIN RONG ~ 0:50 aiSisivin Ss wisn ie- dee doo etere nies ae ww 2,744.00 
+Bond investments 2,000.00 
tInterest due and unpaid 1,391.17 
tReal estate 1,927.21 

$9,758.94 

Liabilities 

WOUND ok. bibs bse ced cca caetereedisiase cee eee 


Accrued salaries 30.00 


MAMET APISINAUAOD 5,5: 5)504.000 6.4.6 6 ave eieie oe wieia rd ove erases Sa) MEAD 


Surplus . . $9,427.18 


$9,758.94 
This report has not been audited. 


*Approximate estimate. 
7These figures represent face value not present value. 




















TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION 
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HAS FOR ITS OBJECT the discove EY’, collection, 





| preservation and publication of historical 

| material relating to Texas and the Southwest. 

| HAS PUBLISHED thirty-six volumes of the 

| Southwestern Historical Quarterly, which to- 

da constitutes the best single collection of 
cal Materia W £exs 


GIVES ITS MEMBERS the Quarterly free 
|| HAS CO-OPERATED with the Library of the 


F<. aeaienien 
Unlversit Ot 1Lexas 1n securing its col 


DESIR 


ES TO DOUBLE its membership in order 
tO increase Its 1 efulness and service to the 


| state 
WISHES TO PLACE a complete file of the 
Quarterly in every High School and Cit) 
Library n Texas Inquiries as to prices 


Invited 


L a. 





MAY WE ASK that every member co-operate to 








| achieve these aim t the Association by 

] securing at least one new member this year 

| Dues are only $3.00 per year. Ten per cent 

discount to schools and libraries. 

MAY WE ASK that members urge High School 
authorities to obtain the Quarterly. 


Address 
TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


Box 1929, University Station 


\ustin, Texas 
































THE QUARTERLY 


OF THE 


TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


The management wishes to announce that the back 
volumes of THE QUARTERLY can be purchased and that a 
complete set is now available. ‘The first four volumes have 
been reprinted, and will be sold at the following prices, on the 
installment plan, or for cash on delivery: 

$5.00 per volume unbound; 
$6.50 per volume bound in cloth; 
$7.00 per volume bound in half leather. 

Volumes V and VI are still to be had in the original copies 

for che following prices: 
$4.00 per volume unbound; 
$5.50 per volume bound in cloth; 


1 


$6.00 per volume bound in half leather. 
All the remaining volumes can be had for: 


$3.00 each unbound; 
$4.50 for a cloth binding; 
$5.00 for the half leath 
through volum« 
The Association will undertake to have loose numbers bound 
for members, charging merely the binder’s pri 


ADDRESS 


THE TEXAS STATE HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION, 


Austin, TEXAS 














